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€ditorial 


LATIN FOR ALL 

[We read with pleasure the following editorial review of a pamphlet by 
J. W. Mackail in a recent number of the London Times; and, because of the 
strong note of encouragement which it contains, we wish to pass it on to 
the readers of the Journal. — Epitor.] 

In these days of party turmoil it falls to the lot of few to write 
a pamphlet pleasing to all parties. But such, it may be believed, if 
all parties are honest, will have been the feat performed by Mr. J. 
W. Macxat., of the board of Education, whose pamphlet, “The 
Case for Latin in Secondary Schools,” has just been published by 
Mr. Murray at sixpense. It is the case for making Latin, not neces- 
sarily advanced Latin, still less Latin with Greek, an integral and 
essential element, with English, French, and science, in the organic 
whole of the secondary school course; and the reasons for it, as 
marshalled by Mr. MacKaIL, appear overwhelming. No true Con- 
servative can object to it, for it conserves a tradition dear to him; 
no Liberal ought to find fault with it, for it aims at liberating; and 
as for Labour, Mr. Macxkai is able to quote the views of the ac- 
credited representatives of that party, which are emphatically in its 
favour. The chief point is that in Latin the modern world, and the 
English world in particular, admittedly possesses an educational 
instrument of the first quality. Why, then, since to use it costs no 
more than to use other instruments, should it not be used to the ut- 
most? The stock objections, mainly due to a want of clear thinking, 
vanish under Mr. Mackaliw’s presentation of his case. If, as is 
sometimes said, Latin is the hall-mark of a social class, so were once 
“baths and windows;” why, then, should people be suspicious of 
sharing a thing that is good for the enrichment of life? If only a 
smattering of Latin is the result for the majority, in what subject 
is “full fruition” acquired at the age of sixteen? Mr. Mackain 
believes that Latin would “tune up” and “reinforce” the whole work 
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of the school. Even quite a little may stick. But apart from the 
actual amount learnt in a course which may vary in length, Mr. 
MacKalIL reminds us that out of the one hundred thousand current 
words in the English vocabulary, sixty thousand are of Latin origin, 
against thirty thousand purely English and ten thousand from other 
foreign sources. For the understanding of their own language, 
Latin, or an acquaintance with it at least, is indispensable to English 
speakers. A knowledge of it, greater or less, has been the most con- 
stant element in the national education from time immemorial. The 
nation is now beginning to be conscious of the excellence of its own 
language and literature as a means of widening the mind, training 
the imagination, and breeding not machines, but citizens, and it ought 
not to ignore the exceedingly strong element of Latin in both. It is 
there irrevocably, and it must be understood. Latin therefore be- 
comes, in the narrower sense, a highly “practical” subject, because 
no one who does not know what words mean can be expected to use 
them correctly or easily. It is not a question of turning out battalions 
of accomplished Latin scholars, though the wider the commonalty 
in which a good thing is spread the better, but of getting the principle 
recognized that Latin is a good thing, and for the young Englishmen, 
who are confronted with it in every line of print, a thing into which 
as many of them as possible should at least be initiated. 


A NotTasiLE OBJECTIVE 

Never before have the minds of classical teachers been so 
awakened to the fact that all their teaching must have an aim, 
must be directed toward some particular end or objective in or- 
der to be efficient. They have been awakened to this necessity 
of aims by the very fact that the desirable aims have been listed 
and their comparative values submitted to testing and discussion. 
In the Classical Journal for October, 1921, a list of twenty-six 
teaching objectives is proposed as a field for the investigations 
of the Classical Survey, and these have been kept before our 
whole classical teaching body with varying emphasis during the 
past two years. 

Some of these objectives have been stressed more than others, 
and some of our teachers have been a bit nervous lest they be over- 
stressed. ‘The value of Latin to the study, for instance, of Eng- 
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lish grammar and especially of English derivatives has received 
much favorable attention in the survey, and has always been 
pointed to as one of the outstanding values of the study of Latin. 
Some over-enthusiasts have even proposed to limit the study of 
Latin to this undoubtedly valuable end, that is, to objectives 4-6 
and 8-11 as outlined in the list referred to above. We have no 
anxiety on this score. One great and indeed greatest good has 
already been accomplished by the as yet uncompleted survey, in 
that we have all been set to thinking about objectives and dis- 
cussing the comparative values of these. If discussion has been 
intensified even to acrimonious disputation, so much the better, 
for this is a sign of life and interest far more hopeful and de- 
' sirable than a lazy indifference to or langorous ignoring of the 
existence of any objectives at all. 

As a result of these discussions, when the survey has been com- 
pleted and the returns are all in, we do not expect that all teach- 
ers will react in the same way and adopt the various objectives 
in the same order of importance. Doubtless there will be a wide 
variation in this regard. We are not at all afraid that any objec- 
tive which experience and reason have already shown to be val- 
uable will be slighted in the future. We hope that some values 
which have not been sufficiently stressed in the past will be more 
appreciated in the future; and we know (an objective which, 
while not listed at all, is still perhaps greater than all) that all 
teachers will be more alive to all approved aims in future, and 
more enthusiastic and persistent in their pursuit of that which 
their experience and their awakened intelligence prove to be the 
best for their own work and for their students. 


CLASSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

The American Classical League is a nation-wide organization 
established in 1917. During these five years it has rendered 
many valuable services, three of which are of conspicuous import- 
ance: the dissemination of classical literature; the establishment 
of a classical section of the National Education Association, and 
the promotion of annual classical programs in connection there- 
with; and the securing of financial backing for a classical survey 
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under the direction of the League’s Advisory Committee of 
Fifteen and their Committee of Special Investigators. 

In addition, the country is organized under great regional 
classical associations: New England, Atlantic states and Mary- 
land, Middle West and South, and Pacific states. These asso- 
ciations also have rendered great and important services, not 
the least of which has been the very fact of organization, which 
has given undoubted dignity and strength to the profession of 
classical instruction. These organizations have, according to the 
latest figures (1921-22), about 4000 members. (For exact 
figures and their distribution, see Classical Journal, vol. XVIII. 
No. 2.) 

It is estimated that there are 10,000 classical teachers in the 
United States. Obviously the great problem of the regional 
associations is to bring into their membership these six thousand 
who have not as yet allied themselves with their classical co- 
workers, and have denied themselves the practical help and in- 
spiration of a journal of their profession. 

The second great service of the regional associations has been 
the publication of a journal in the interest of the classics, the 
Classical Weekly, the organ of the classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, and the Classical Journal, the organ of the 
other three organizations. The value of these organs is apparent 
from many angles; but not the least value is the fact that they 
form almost the only connecting link between the associations 
and that large majority of their members who, for obvious 
reasons, can rarely attend the meetings. 

The third form of service is the annual meeting, held at vary- 
ing centers of the associations’ territory, with its interesting and 
stimulating program of papers and discussions, and the no less 
valuable opportunity of acquaintance and reunion with colleagues, 
many of whom we meet at no other time. This makes for a 
conscious solidarity of interest whose value cannot be over- 
estimated. Problems pertinent to this third form of service will 
be discussed in the January issue of the Journal. 








THE CHALLENGE TO THE CLASSICS* 





By ALBert STANBURROUGH COOK 
Yale University 





Mr. H. G. Wells, in his latest book, Washington and the Riddle 
of Peace, has more than one gloomy passage on the plight of 
Europe and America, even forecasting for New York the woe 
which has fallen on St. Petersburg. In one such passage the 
writer concludes: 


As long as this divided and threatening state of 
affairs continues, there can be no stability, no real gen- 
eral recovery; shortages will increase, famine will 
spread; towns, cities, communications will decay; in- 


creasing masses of starving unemployed will resort to 
more and more desperate and violent protests, until they 
assume a quasi-revolutionary character. Education will 


ebb, and social security dwindle and fade into anarchy. 
Civilization as we know it will go under, and a new 
Dark Age begin. 


Some will consider this outlook gratuitously dismal, yet for 
the last two or three years voices have been uplifted all about us 
in the same strain. To many of ourselves, I feel sure, civiliza- 
tion must have seemed to be hovering on the edge of an abyss, 
and threatening to plunge down in irremediable ruin. The 
staples of consumption have in many quarters ceased to corre- 
spond to the demand, and the means of production have been 
abridged in the face of a starving and freezing world. Indecency 
flaunts itself not only within doors, but on the public streets; 
banditry makes our highways unsafe; and murder, with all the 
lesser forms of violence, renders our cities, already notorious 

1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of New England, Welles- 
ley College, March 31, 1922. 
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throughout the world for the prevalence of undetected criminals 
and unpunished crime, more ill-reputed than ever. 

Nor are acts of depredation and outrage what is chiefly to be 
deplored. Such convulsive outbreaks as I have described have 
occurred sporadically in the whole course of history, besides 
those more uniform transgressions of law which are customary 
in every period and every race. It is the disintegration of prin- 
ciple, the general abandonment of standards, which, as forming 
the soil in which these evil deeds flourish, is most deeply fraught 
with danger. The pillars of the moral universe seem to be shaken, 
and not only do the nations of men heave and crumble under the 
unaccustomed strain, but the state of the individual man, 


Like to a little kingdom, suffers now 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Meanwhile the arts, with some notable exceptions — chiefly per- 
haps in architecture — suffer a corresponding demoralization and 
degradation. In the realms which of right belong most entirely 
to beauty, we find displays of triviality or sheer ugliness. In a 
volume published within two years, verse, or what usurps the 
place of verse, paints the triumph of a sister-art, that of music, 
in a fantasia of which this is the beginning: 


Drum on your drums, batter on your banjos, 
Sob on the long cool winding saxophones. 
Go to it, O jazzmen. 


Sling your knuckles on the bottoms of the happy tin pans, let 
your trombones ooze, and go husha-husha-hush with the 


slippery sand-paper. 
The same author, in the same volume, regales us with a com- 
position entitled 
SOUP. 


I saw a famous man eating soup. 

I say he was lifting a fat broth 

Into his mouth with a spoon. 

His name was in the newspapers that day 
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Spelled out in tall black headlines, 
And thousands of people were talking about him. 


When I saw him, 
He sat bending his head over a plate, 
Putting soup in his mouth with a spoon. 


No wonder that Edgar Lee Masters, taking a text from the 
first line of the Prometheus Bound, is moved to this reflection 


upon 


DESOLATE SCYTHIA. 


When there are no distances in music, 

No far-off things suggested of faery forests or celestial 
heights ; 

When nothing undiscovered stands back of the written page, 

And the landscape contains nothing hidden, 

And no alluring spirits of further places; 

When no more in eyes shines the light of mystery, 

And the thrill of discovered kinships 

Has fallen into the familiar recognition 

That takes all men and women 

As daily associates of an accustomed world, 

Then you have come to the uttermost plain of earth, 

Where lie the rocks of desolate Scythia. 


Desolate Scythia! Shall we all be content when there is no 
escape for us from nervous shocks save in overpowering dulness, 
when mere bodily motion and continual change of scene is the ut- 
most we can hope for if we manage to attain leisure and a compet- 
ence, and where we shall be condemned to hopeless monotony if 
we never reach that happy goal? All this is the consequence of 
what no one has described so well as Shakespeare, where, seeming 
to prophesy, he in truth delivers the oracles of history. Drawing 
an illustration of recognized and indisputable superiority from 
the relation of the sun to the planets which circle round him, he 


continues : 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
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In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe; 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead ; 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. 


Who shall deliver us from the body of this death? To what 
agencies shall we look for the redemption of a devastated world, 
a devastated civilization, in which the clamor of discordant 
tongues is heard on every side, and where burning has taken the 
place of beauty? Well, to me at least it is evident that various 
agencies, each putting forth its utmost strength, must conspire 
to one common end, if we are indeed to rise from the dust. The 
problem is economic, but it is not merely economic. It is racial, 
but not altogether racial. It is national, but not only national. 
The solution must be effected within the bosom of the individual 
man, and consists in the right ordering of his own nature, and the 
attainment of a spiritual good in the presence of which all other 
goods will shrink to their true relative dimensions. 

It is clear that the determination of the values involved in this 
effort, and the communication of them to the individual, belong, 
in a peculiar sense, to the sphere of what we call the humanities, 
including in them such subjects as history, philosophy, and the 
cultural languages and literatures, ancient and modern. Some of 
us have hoped that the teaching of English literature might play 
a leading part in the upholding and advance of English civiliza-_ 
tion. Others have looked for powerful aid to such modern sub- 
jects as French. But the same barbarism which has progressively 
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sought to destroy or render impotent the teaching of Greek and 
Roman literature is laying its paralyzing hand upon these subjects 
also, so that, for example, we hear of entrance French being given 
up in certain of the higher institutions, on the plea that fewer and 
fewer secondary schools are teaching foreign languages — as if 
such action would not be a powerful incentive to the secondary 
schools to forgo such French as they still have. On the other 
hand, while English, if judged by the number of students who 
occupy themselves with it, would seem to be in a flourishing con- 
dition, it now, instead of being devoted to the masterly teaching 
of great, or at least significant, authors, is being made to include 
such topics as Literature of the Twentieth Century, The Magazine 
in America, Literature of the Middle West, and Making a Coun- 
try Newspaper — in other words, is substituting narrowness for 
breadth of outlook. Greek, representing the ancient line, has been 
dethroned, but merely as a prelude to the abolition of all king- 
ships and primacies, however they are named. 

What, then, is the remedy for this condition, if remedy indeed 
there be? The first thing, I take it, is to be convinced that there 
exist, within easy grasp, powers sufficient to cope with the evils 
under which we suffer — powers competent to transform Main 
Street, and, as a first essential, to transform the Main Street within 
ourselves from which all external Main Streets proceed, and by 
which they are continually renewed. Of these powers there are, 
I believe, two, chief over the rest, which historically have consti- 
tuted, and actually do constitute, the roots of our civilization. 
These powers lie in the Bible, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
in Greek literature. The first of these, and the more important, 
does not concern us here and now. As to Greek, we must remind 
ourselves of the superiority of the Athenian, the typical Greek of 
our consciousness, to the men with whom we habitually consort 
— to ourselves, in fact. It is not sufficient to say, with Roosevelt, 
“The Greek literature is one of the two noblest literatures of the 
world, the other being the English.” Here we must at least ask, 
To what does English literature owe its nobleness? And the 
answer must be, In the last analysis, and through whatever inter- 
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mediaries, to so much of the Bible and of Greek literature as have 
permeated and saturated it. 

Let me illustrate this last point, in so far as it concerns Greek, 
from the English literature of the sixteenth century, and from 
writers of the reign of Henry VIII and of Elizabeth respectively. 
The first of these writers whom I shall adduce is Skelton, who 
died in 1529. Not only is Skelton’s verse practically untouched 
by Greek, but he derided the few who were undertaking its study 
in his day, on the ground, forsooth, that they were unable to 
employ it in familiar conversation. Thus he says in Speak, 
Parrot: 


But our Greeks their Greek so well have applied 
That they can not. say in Greek, riding by the way: 
“How, hostler, fetch my horse a bottle of hay!” 


Being destitute of Greek, Skelton presents his age with such 
effusions as this, which is the opening of his Colin Clout: 


What can it avail 

To drive forth a snail, 
Or to make a sail 

Of a herring’s tail; 
To rhyme or to rail, 
To write or to indite 
Either for delight 

Or else for despite ; 
Or books to compile 
Of divers manner style, 
Vice to revile 

And sin to exile; 

To teach or to preach 
As reason will reach? 


With his attainments in this kind he is not fully satisfied, how- 
ever; the fault is not his, but is to be ascribed to the poverty of 
the English language: 


I am but a young maid, 
And cannot in effect 
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My style as yet direct 
With English words elect ; 
Our natural tongue is rude, 
And hard to be ennewed 
With polished terms lusty ; 
Our language is so rusty, 
So cankered, and so full 
Of frowards, and so dull, 
That if I would apply 

To write ornately, 

I wot not where to find 
Terms to serve my mind. 


Hawes, a contemporary of Skelton, writing three years before 
the accession of Henry VIII, is not satisfied with such simple 


diction. 
as this: 


He actually “‘applies to write ornately,” with such results 


Her redolent wordés, of sweet influence, 
Degouted vapor most aromatic, 

And made conversion of complacence ; 
Her depured and her lusty rhetoric 

My courage reformed, that was so lunatic. 


Contrast such scrannel pipings as these with the proud full sail 
of Spenser’s verse in his Epithalamion, written within the same 
century, and the influence of Greek will be unmistakable: 


Ah! when will this long weary day have end, 
And lend me leave to come unto my love? 
How slowly do the hours their numbers spend! 
How slowly does sad Time his feathers move! 
Haste thee, O fairest planet, to thy home 
Within the western foam; 

Thy tired steeds long since have need of rest. 
Long though it be, at last I see it gloom, 

And the bright evening-star, with golden crest, 
Appear out of the East. 

Fair child of beauty! glorious lamp of love! 
That all the host of heaven in ranks dost lead, 
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And guidest lovers through the night’s sad dread, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above, 
And seem’st to laugh atween thy twinkling light. 


Now let us turn back nine hundred years, to the very begin- 
nings of English literature. Among the first pieces of poetry, 
considerable for length, is the epic of Beowulf. The more closely 
this has been scrutinized, the more clearly has the influence upon 
it of the Bible been revealed, but scarcely less so the influence of 
the Aeneid, and therefore, in a certain measure, of Greek concep- 
tions and art. But, besides this, I have of late detected indications 
of what may not impossibly be a direct indebtedness of Beowulf 
to the Homeric poems. This would be in remarkable accordance 
with the declaration of Henry Bradley in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, that the main story of the poem is told “with a vividness 
of imagination, and a degree of narrative skill, that may with 
little exaggeration be called Homeric.’”’ But, whatever may be 
thought of this point, the influence of a former student at Athens, 
the Greek Archbishop Theodore, exerted over twenty-one years 
of the seventh century, could not fail to leave a deep impress 
upon the national character, as it certainly did upon education, 
and hence on the Old English literature. 

At two determining epochs in English history, then — when 
the race was emerging from barbarism, and again upon the 
threshold of the Renaissance — literature began a flourishing 
career of centuries under the stimulus, partly direct and partly 
indirect, of Greek literature and Greek learning. Is it unreason- 
able to suggest that now, at a moment when America’s spiritual 
activities are at so low an ebb, and when novel and appalling re- 
sponsibilities are being devolved upon us by the condition of 
Europe, we ought eagerly to avail ourselves of an influence which 
has repeatedly shown itself so potent in earlier crises? 

In considering this last point, the bond which unites national 
literature and national character should be steadily kept in mind. 
If we teach Greek literature, we teach more than literature; we 
teach ideas, principles, modes of thought and feeling. And though 
the Greeks were by no means blameless in certain matters of vital 
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consequence, we must never forget that when we are in contact 
with them, we are sitting at the feet of our superiors. Galton, 
the father of modern eugenics, said more than half a century ago: 
“The average ability of the Athenian race is, on the lowest pos- 
sible estimate, very nearly two grades higher than our own — 
that is, about as much as our race is above that of the African 
negro.” Within a hundred years, as he points out, between 530 
‘and 430 Bs. c., Athens produced, of eminent statesmen and com- 
manders, Themistocles, Miltiades, Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles; 
of literary and scientific men, Thucydides, Socrates, Xenophon, 
and Plato; of poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes; and, of similar rank in his art, the sculptor, Phidias. 
This is now the year 1922; will any one name fourteen men of 
equal rank whom America has produced since 1822? Now in 
1820 the total population of the United States was about nine and 
two-thirds millions; in 1920, about a hundred and five and two- 
thirds millions. The current estimate of the population of Attica 
in the period mentioned establishes the number of free residents at 
about 200,000. The United States had in 1820 a free population 
of nearly eight millions. If our population of 1820 had remained 
stationary for a hundred years, it follows that, in order to sustain 
the comparison with Athens, we ought to have produced thirty- 
nine times as many men of the eminence indicated, or 546 in all. 
With the actual increase of population, the comparison is of 
course much more unfavorable to us. 

Galton’s exhibit is by no means flattering to our national self- 
esteem, but a similar conclusion is intimated by Emerson, when 
he says: “These iron personalities, such as in Greece and Italy, 
and once in England, were formed to strike fear into kings, and 
draw the eager service of thousands, rarely appear. . . . It seems 
as if two or three persons coming, who should add to a high 
spiritual aim great constructive energy, would carry the country 
with them.” Emerson would have us reach up toward Grecian 
stature by the perusal of these authors above others — Homer, 
Herodotus, Aeschylus, Plato, and Plutarch. 

In truth, there is every reason why we should endeavor to sur- 
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pass ourselves as individuals and as a nation. Samuel Daniel, a 
friend of Spenser’s, puts into English an aphorism of Seneca’s 
which we shall do well to lay to heart: “Unless above himself he 
can erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” What is the pro- 
portion of relatively superior persons in our population? A 
writer in the February Atlantic, basing her statements on our 
army intelligence-tests of 1917 and 1918, asserts that 47.3 per 
cent of our white draft would have to be classed as morons, that 
is, as being below the mental age of thirteen. Of average men, 
from fair non-commissioned officer-type to average soldier, as 
she expresses it, there were five and a half times as many as of 
superior men, while of inferior men, fit only for certain kinds of 
low-grade service or for dismissal from the army, there were 
nearly twice as many as of superior men. The percentages were: 
of superior men, 12 per cent; of average men, 66 per cent; and 
of inferior men, 22 per cent. When such a state of things exists, 
is not the Republic in danger? 

Now who shall save and set right a nation thus constituted ? 
Who shall think out our problems, suggest our ideals, direct our 
activities? We have science and skill enough to invent machines, 
and superintendence enough to keep wheels turning, if only we 
can induce operatives to operate, and secure a steady demand for 
the goods produced. But who shall determine how to make the 
life of the operative, and of all men, as interesting as possible? 
For this our best intellects are none too good. The task can not 
be assigned to the morons who constitute nearly one-half of our 
white population. It falls naturally and necessarily to the twelve 
per cent who are superior to all the rest. But by means of what 
exercises, and in what subjects, shall we train them? Can any- 
thing be better for this purpose than the master-works of all time, 
those which teach the secret of methodical and purposeful think- 
ing, those which have been the fountain-heads of beauty and art 
for more than two thousand years? 

A practical question here confronts us. How can the best 
eighth of our students be induced to commit themselves enthusi- 
astically to the study of Latin and Greek? Only by enlisting the 
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popular sentiment of America in favor of such study for the 
peculiarly qualified. Just as the average man is in favor of medi- 
cal colleges and schools of engineering, though he himself has no 
hope of becoming a doctor or an engineer, so he may be convinced 
that the statesman, the clergyman, and the journalist should 
acquire a species of expert knowledge which they may afterwards 
apply to the service of the whole community. It is, I am con- 
vinced, the most urgent task confronting the classical teachers of 
New England to see to it that, in their respective communities, 
the value and charm of ancient literature, and especially of Greek, 
shall be brought home, not merely to the members of the more 
privileged class, but to the masses of our fellow-countrymen. Let 
Brown, and Boston, and Bowdoin enter upon a crusade of en- 
lightenment with respect to the danger of abandoning our price- 
less inheritance of wisdom. Let Wellesley, and Wesleyan, and 
Williams interest as many persons as they can in keeping alive in 
the world —in their world —the things by which the human 
spirit lives, on which it thrives and attains happiness, and without 
which it perishes, and sinks to the level of the beast. What an 
achievement it would be if every school where Latin and Greek 
are taught were to educate the citizenry of their respective locali- 
ties to the conviction that at least the leading minds of America 
should be conversant, in the interests of the Republic, with the 
best that has been thought out and wrought out by the most 
civilized nations of antiquity, those from which all our civiliza- 
tion has flowed! If the people at large can not be convinced that 
the teaching of the classics is necessary to the very existence of 
America as one of the foremost nations of the globe, and equally 
indispensable to their own greatest personal happiness, the outlook 
for our country, and no less for the world, is sorry indeed. 








EMERGENCY GOVERNMENT IN ROME AND ATHENS 





By Rosert J. BonNER 
The University of Chicago 





All modern governments have the right in one form or an- 
other to substitute martial law for the ordinary civil procedure 
in cases of emergency. The constitution of the Uuited States 
grants the right by implication as follows: “The privileges of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it.” 
In continental Europe the same result is obtained by the suspen- 
sion of constitutional guarantees or the proclamation of a state 
of siege. There is no other provision for emergencies in the con- 
stitution of the United States, but emergencies give full effect to 
certain powers vested in the executive which in the hands of a 
vigorous president are extremely effective in co-ordinating the 
national effort in war. 

In the matter of providing for emergencies the government of 
Ancient Rome was unique. The constitution adopted by the 
Romans after the expulsion of the kings seems to us, accustomed 
as we are to a written instrument, strictly interpreted by the 
supreme court as occasion requires, a curious and unworkable 
system. It is a puzzling combination of checks and balances. 
One consul is arrayed against the other, and both are arrayed 
against the senate, while the tribunes of the people were em- 
powered to veto the proposals of any official in the interests of 
the plebeians. Again in the matter of legislation the respective 
roles of senate and popular assemblies are ill-defined. No doubt 
the fathers of the republic purposely distributed the functions of 
government in order to prevent the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a tyranny. But both the temper of the people and the 
constant political struggles that characterized the history of the 
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republic tended to accentuate, and add to, the original provisions. 
However, the average Roman had a lively sense of realities and 
was ever ready to compromise so that in practice the constitution 
was a fairly workable instrument in normal times ; but in times of 
stress and emergency due to external wars or internal dissen- 
sions it was deemed advisable to vest the executive power in the 
hands of a single officer called a dictator. He was a sort of super 
consul entrusted for six months with the power of both consuls, 
though it is quite in accord with Roman political habits to retain 
the consuls during the incumbency of the dictator. The advan- 
tage of this plan was that on the termination of the dictatorship 
the consuls automatically resumed executive control. The actual 
nomination of a dictator was made by a consul. The procedure 
followed was almost a religious ritual. In theory the power of 
appointment lay with the consuls. And the appointment could 
not be vetoed either by a consul or a tribune. But as the power 
of the senate increased it claimed and exercised the right to pass 
on the advisability of appointing a dictator and to name the can- 
didate. As a rule the consul followed the senate’s direction, 
but cases are recorded in which the consuls disregarded the will 
of the senate with impunity. There are also instances where one 
of the popular assemblies authorized the appointment. This was 
virtually an election. 

The explanation of these variations in practice is partly poli- 
tical and partly psychological. It was characteristic of the 
Roman to respect tradition and precedent. And so if a consul 
appointed a dictator in the usual formal manner, the situation was 
accepted whether the action was taken with or without the senate 
or even in opposition to it. Furthermore there was no means 
of nullifying or reversing the consul’s action. The intervention 
of a comitia in authorizing the appointment belongs to the period 
when the authority of the senate was being vigorously contested 
by the lower classes. They even went so far as to confer on 
Minucius, master of horse, powers equal to those of Fabius 
Maximus the dictator. These vagaries are very perplexing to 
the modern investigator accustomed to written constitutions and 
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binding precedents; they refuse to be reduced to constitutional 
formulas. The Roman respected precedent but he was ever ready 
to accept a fait accompli particularly when there was no means 
of reversing the action short of force. And he was loth to resort 
to force, the more so because as was natural the dictator was 
appointed by the strongest element in the state. 

The dictator was freed from all constitutional restraints. He 
had no colleague with a par imperium. Neither could the tri- 
bunes veto his measures. He was practically free from interfer- 
ence by the senate and could not be called to account for his official 
acts on the expiration of his term. There was no appeal from his 
decisions. He was not regarded as a magistrate within the mean- 
ing of the Lex Valeria Horatia de provocatione which provided, 
ne quis ullum magistratum sine provocatione crearet. Strictly 
speaking the appointment of a dictator was not a creatio but a 
dictio except when in later times he was practically elected by a 
comitia on occasion. He was attended by 24 lictors and the 
fasces contained the axes even within the city. In financial 
matters alone he was dependent upon the senate. Outside of 
Italy he could not exercise his authority. The limitation of the 
office to a term of six months is due to its military character. 
Ancient campaigns were not continued throughout the winter 
months. 

The last dictator was appointed in 202 B. C. But long before 
this date considerable opposition from the popular party had 
developed. The office was looked upon with some suspicion; in 
the hand of the conservative senate it might easily be used to 
suppress liberty. The interference of the comitia in the appoint- 
ment was an attempt to control it in the interests of the popular 
party, or at least to render it politically innocuous. The freedom 
from appeal and the tribune’s veto were naturally distasteful to 
the democracy. In 300 the right of appeal was gained, and 
towards the close of the second century the right of the tribunes 
to interpose a veto was established. As Rome extended her sway 
over the peninsula and there was no longer any likelihood of a 
dangerous attack on the city there was no necessity for a military 
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dictator. Furtheremore these reforms rendered the dictatorship 
useless as a political weapon against the rising democracy. Con- 
sequently it was quietly abandoned but not abolished. This is 
quite in accord with the regular practice of the conservative 
Romans. And so it frequently happened that ancient usages 
and institutions were revived long after they had been forgottten. 

The struggles of the revolutionary period created emergencies 
which the conservative party sought to meet by means of the 
senatus consultum ultimum, a substitute for the dictatorship. 
The origin of the practice is a matter of dispute owing to tenden- 
cy of Roman historians to project back practices of a later period. 
It may very well have happened that the senate in early times 
sought to strengthen the hands of a consul in an emergency by 
directing him to take vigorous measures. But the effect of such 
action was moral not legal. Besides if the emergency was serious 
there was the dictatorship available. But by the time of the Grac- 
chi the dictatorship was so curtailed as to be useless. Accordingly 
the senate sought to secure the same result by conferring extra- 
ordinary powers on the consuls, by means of the so called ultimate 
decree enabling them to inflict the death penalty without allowing 
an appeal to the people. Here we have a conflict between a 
senatus consultum and a lex, a conflict which like many others 
would have been easily settled by a supreme court. The next best 
thing was to arraign a consul for murder. The consul Opimius 
was tried and acquitted. It is not known what the consul’s de- 
fense was. Such a trial with us would have raised the consti- 
tutional point and involved an appeal to the supreme court. At 
best the trial was a test of political strength and settled nothing. 
But for the present the popular party was powerless and the 
senate continued to use the ultimate decree rather frequently. 
Cicero ineffectually tried to strengthen the senatus consultum 
ultimum by having the followers of Catiline brought before the 
senate. With the instinct of a lawyer Cicero reproduces the pro- 
cedure of a regular court. The decision of the senate is treated 
as a verdict and executed by the executive. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that Cicero is trying to inject into the Roman consti- 
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tution a new principle viz, the right of the senate to act as a court 
of criminal jurisdiction. What he is really trying to do is to 
escape the Lex Sempronia de provocatione by claiming with a 
showy list of precedents which would not stand careful examina- 
tion that the accused conspirators were hostes and had forfeited 
the right to appeal to Lex Sempronia. But if that were so they 
had no legal rights at all and Cicero might properly on his new 
theory have proceeded to inflict punishment without the further 
intervention of the senate. Cicero, however, was a timid person 
and he preferred to have the backing of public opinion in his 
enterprise. So he brought the matter before the senate as the 
best available publicity medium. The public might have been 
prepared for this view by the fact that the senate had before 
passing the ultimate decree voted that the conspirators had acted 
contra rem publicam. Even in the senate Cicero encountered 
opposition. Caesar objects to the novum consilium which how- 
ever justifiable it was in the present case might at other times and 
in the hands of other consuls become a dangerous precedent. 
Omnia mala exempla ex rebus bonis orta sunt. Five years later 
Clodius tribune of the plebs secured the enactment of a law that 
interdicted from fire and water any one who had put to death a 
citizen without trial by the people. A second law outlawed 
Cicero. Nothing more is heard of the theory that citizens 
could be dealt with as hostes. 

Internal emergencies of a serious nature were sometimes dealt 
with by the proclamation of a tumultus. The city was then oc- 
cupied by troops. It is analogous to the declaration of a state 
of seige in German practice. A tumultus could be declared by a 
consul under the ultimate decree. Or the senate could itself 
take action even without the ultimate decree. 

Nearly twenty years before the consulship of Cicero the dicta- 
torship which had lapsed into desuetude was revived in name at 
least by Sulla. “For a period of nearly ten years Rome and Italy 
had been distracted by civil wars. Constitutional government 
whether by senate or assembly had been in abeyance while the 
opposing parties fought out their quarrels with the sword.” 
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(Pelham). It was a dictatura legibus scribendis et reipublicae con- 
stituendae. He was given absolute power of life and death over 
Roman citizens and his previous acts were ratified. He was 
appointed by an interrex and his tenure was not limited. At the 
end of three years he resigned. His office bears little resem- 
blance to the constitutional dictatorship; it resembles rather the 
decemvirate. In the early struggles between the patricians and 
the plebs imminent civil war was averted by the appointment of 
a commission of ten legibus scribendis. Like Sulla it was em- 
powered to govern the state as well as to draw up a code. 

The new dictatorship emerged again when Caesar adopted it as 
the means best suited to enable him to control the government. 
Both Sulla and Caesar exercised powers comparable only to the 
kingship or a Greek tyrannis. Caesar’s dictatorship is not an 
emergency expedient but the foundation stone of an empire 
camouflaged with a republican name. After Caesar’s death this 
extra constitutional type of dictatorship was abolished. As the 
republic had passed there was no need to abolish the original 
dictatorship. 

Another interesting type of emergency commission is the tri- 
umvirate. It recalls the decemvirate but its purpose was different. 
The first triumvirate was a mere gentlemen’s agreement between 
political bosses who proceeded at once to try to eliminate each 
other. But the second triumvirate was a legal creation, analo- 
gous to the dictatorship of Caesar. Lepidus, Antony and Octavius 
were appointed for five years. At the end of that period their 
office was renewed. They exercised the right to name the magis- 
trates, to punish without an appeal and to manage the state lands. 
It was virtually a dictatorship in commission. 

The Roman system thus presents two distinct ways of dealing 
with a critical public situation. On the one hand there was pro- 
vision for an extraordinary magistrate appointed for a limited 
time to deal with an emergency. For this purpose he was freed 
from the normal constitutional checks that limited the power 
of the regular officials. When a jealous democracy succeeded in 
reducing the power of the dictator to little more than that of the 
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consul the conservative party abandoned the dictatorship and 
sought to confer extraordinary powers on the consuls. In effect 
they became dictators by virtue of the senatus consultum ultimum, 
On the other hand it was always possible to elect a special com- 
mission of one or more men to perform a certain task. The pro- 
per performance of the task might require that the commission 
should have control of the government. Such a commission was 
to decemvirate. Both types are combined in Sulla. 

In name he was a dictator but in fact he was a committee of one 
to revise the laws and the constitution with control of the machin- 
ery of government. Caesar’s dictatorship is of a similar character 
except that it is frankly a means of putting the control of the 
government in the hands of one man without a time limit or the 
excuse of a specific task to be performed. The second trium- 
virate is a tripartite Caesarian dictatorship. It is the Caesarian 
type we have in mind when we speak of a dictator today. 

Throughout Greece in the seventh century the aristocratic 
governments yielding to strong democratic pressure very general- 
ly consented to the selection of a strong man of pronounced 
liberal tendencies to reduce laws to writing and to reform the 
constitution in the interests of democracy. The commission fre- 
quently empowered the reformer to administer the government 
for a limited period. Such men are Draco who as extraordi- 
nary legislator gave Athens a code, and Solon, who as archon was 
charged with the task of reforming the constitution, and Pittacus 
who was given supreme power in Mytilene for ten years to enable 
him to restore civil peace and orderly government. These and 
others of the period are like the Roman decemvirs who later gave 
Rome the laws of the twelve tables based we are told on the work 
of their predecessors in Greece. Asa result of the labors of these 
commissioners democracy was firmly established in many Greek 
cities. In the others aristocracy triumphed or a popular leader 
betraying the trust reposed in him made himself tyrant. Greek _ 
politics differ from Roman in one very important particular. 
There was no place in a Greek city for a constitutional opposition. 
When one party was in power the other was in exile plotting to 
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return to power by treachery or by violence. Thus there was “a 
perpetual oscillation between democracy and oligarchy, a con- 
stant series of revolutions often violent and bloody.” In Rome 
on the contrary the struggle between patricians and plebs was as a 
rule settled by a succession of compromises resulting in full 
plebian participation in the government. But the social conditions 
of a later period precipitated a struggle that did not admit finally 
of compromise. 

The Gracchi, who were the earlier leaders of the democracy, 
were steeped in Greek political philosophy, and acted on the theory 
that political sovereignty rested with the people. They were in 
no mood for compromise. The solution was revolution. 

In Athens there was no provision in the constitution for deal- 
ing with emergencies such as the Roman tumultus or the modern 
martial law. ‘The Athenian demos was supreme. The regular 
magistrates were without any real power. Only the generals 
elected annually possessed independent discretionary power. It 
was always possible to confer on a successful and trusted leader 
such powers as the situations seemed to demand. And so at 
different periods we find men like Themistocles, Pericles, and 
Alcibiades occupying a position analogous to that of a Roman 
dictator. But the real source of their power was due not so much 
to any specific enactments as to their supposed ability to cope with 
the particularly difficult situation. In regard to Pericles, Thucy- 
dides observes: “In this way Athens though in name a democra- 
cy was in fact ruled by her greatest citizen.” The Athenians, if 
we may trust the comedians, were extremely nervous about the 
danger of tyranny. But they seem to have been amply safe- 
guarded. Not only was there a specific law against tyranny but 
the fact that each general had to submit to an audit at the end of 
his year of office gave the people a control that could be evaded 
only by force. And a citizen army was not likely to provide the 
ambitious general with the requisite force. After the disastrous 
Sicilian expedition when Athens was attacked by practically all 
Greece she did not trust her fortunes to a military dictator but 
chose a committee of ten of the elder statesmen, the Probouloi, to 
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take measures for the public safety. They did not displace the 
regular machinery of government. Their chief duty was to pro- 
cure funds and co-ordinate the national effort. No measure 
could be laid before the people without their assent. One is 
irresistibly reminded of the European war cabinets. But the 
commission of the Probouloi served an ulterior political purpose. 
Two years later it was voted in the assembly to increase this 
body by the addition of twenty and empower it to act as a con- 
stitutional commission to make appropriate recommendations re- 
garding a change in the form of government. Its report 
cleared the way for the oligarchic revolution of 411. This com- 
mission called ovyypageis had no part in the government. But 
the commission known as the Thirty selected to instal an oli- 
garchic constitution at the end of the Pelopennesian war was 
given full control of the city like the Roman decemviri and some 
of the earlier lawgivers. The Thirty constantly deferred their 
report and finally continued to govern the city frankly as an 
oligarchic tyranny. The experience of democracy with the Pro- 
bouloi and the Thirty discredited utterly the practice of delegat- 
ing authority to a body which by a coup d’etat might use its 
power to engineer a revolution. 
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It was a raw rainy Palm Sunday morning in Tripolis, the 
metropolis of Arcadia, 2,200 feet above sea level. Five of us 
had reached the quaint old town on Saturday afternoon after a 
three hours’ ride from Argos. We were a detachment of a 
larger group of twenty-five, separated from the rest of the party 
because there was no room for us in the camion or light truck 
which formed the means of transportation for as many of the 
party as it could wncomfortably contain, on the rare occasions 
when it did not break down. Of the five, I alone knew any 
modern Greek and precisely for that reason I had been put in 
charge of the party. How little I knew I was painfully aware. 
At Nauplia that morning I had met a Greek soldier, who had 
lived some years in America, and I had confided to him, in ex- 
cellent United States, my predicament and my fears. He had 
been alarmingly appreciative and discouragingly sympathetic. 
His parting words had been “Goodbye and God help you!” They 
had an ominous sound, though I tried to believe that a more per- 
fect command of English would have eliminated the most omin- 
ous word. 

But things had gone splendidly. We had found fair bed and 
good board and had arranged for transportation to Sparta and 
accommodations there. We had eaten our lemon soup and our 
yaourt or bonnyclabber. We had sampled the monstrous oranges 
which we saw only here. They had aroused great expectations 
by their size and color and then had proceeded to disappoint us 
by their texture and taste. That Saturday evening meal was 
memorable by the fact that I received in change a two-drachma 
silver piece, the only piece of silver money I handled and one of 
two which I saw in Greece or Italy. 
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The car was to call for us about noon. However it was after 
one when the big white F. I. A. T. stopped in front of our hotel, 
an hour late, having experienced a blow-out on the trip north 
from Sparta. With the chauffeur, who spoke good English, 
there were nine of us in the car, while the assistant who collected 
fares and delivered mail and packages rode the forty-two miles 
on the running board in the rain. I had hoped that as we left 
the high ground and descended towards the coast we might leave 
the rain behind us, but the downpour increased and the rain fell 
in torrents. The road was excellent and extremely picturesque. 
It was maddening to be shut away from it by the curtains of the 
car. Now we skirt the edge of a precipice, turning at dangerous 
and seemingly impossible angles, with glimpses far down into 
deep valleys. Nothing separates these precipices from the road- 
way ; but the evident skill and care of our chauffeur reassured us 
as we crossed some lofty bridge with no semblance of a parapet 
on either side. 

Late in the afternoon we crossed the Eurotas and motored 
down the wide main street to our hotel. The town is laid out 
with great regularity, most of its blocks perfect squares, and its 
main street is over a hundred feet wide. It lies a little to the 
south of the old town, though within the space enclosed by the 
walls of Sparta in Roman times. It lies toward the western 
edge of what is for Greece a wide and fertile plain. Less than 
two miles to the west rises Mount Taygetus, a magnificently 
irregular range, still in late April capped with snow, the happy 
hunting ground of the Spartan youth in the days of Sparta’s 
ancient glory. 

The town boasts about 4,500 inhabitants. It is surrounded 
with vines and mulberries and spins a good deal of silk. It lies 
forty-two miles off the railroad, but excellent auto lines connect 
it with important points to the north and south. It contains 
many trees, some of them the picturesque cypress. It has 
spacious gardens, a picturesque square, a cathedral, a unique 
museum, a technical school, and an outdoor gymnasium and 
playground that would do credit to an American city of twice 
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its size. It was a pleasure to wander through the streets, watch- 
ing sawyers at work with the peculiar two-man buck-saw, making 
friends with schoolboys who were more eager to converse in 
French than in Greek, and making purchases in the square. I 
bought a lot of walnuts but was somewhat dismayed to find that 
no bag or paper went with my purchase. I was evidently ex- 
pected to stow the nuts about my person, a feat I accomplished 
with some difficulty and considerable modification of my usual 
purity of outline. 

Sparta is not easily accessible to tourists and hotel accommoda- 
tions are somewhat primitive. Like most country hotels in 
Greece, the Hermes was entirely on the second floor. Two 
doors side by side on the street gave access to the upper regions. 
Selecting the less cluttered of the two you ascended to a little 
hallway, narrow and lofty. About half the space was occupied 
by the apartments of the proprietor, a wellfed prosperous-looking 
man who was said to be the owner of the automobile service to 
Tripolis. It fell to my lot to occupy a bed which was moved for 
me into his comfortable parlor, whose plush furniture and family 
pictures, some of them crayons, might have been duplicated in 
many a New England country home. No Greek hotel in 1921 
was without portraits of Constantine and his queen. Orders 
seem to have gone forth that they should be displayed. It was 
reasonably sure that the two pictures of each that hung in this 
parlor were recent arrivals in their present places. One pair had 
very evidently been routed out of some attic for the occasion. 
Its frame was broken and scarred. The other pair was large and 
colored, apparently cut from some colored supplement and the 
frame, while apparently new, did not harmonize with what it en- 
closed — indeed what conceivable frame would? The general 
use of such pictures we were inclined to ascribe to official man- 
date rather than to pressure of public opinion, for, except in cer- 
tain limited quarters in Athens, we found no enthusiasm for 
Constantine. On the other hand, although I questioned many, I 
seldom found any great regret for the fall of Venizelos, who was 
accused of certain arbitrary acts which had alienated the sym- 
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pathy of the masses. However, it was hard to get any frank 
expression of opinion regarding Constantine even from those who 
spoke English and were reasonably safe from being overheard 
by their compatriots. The proprietor of our restaurant had re- 
turned from America to visit his mother and had been sucked 
into the maelstrom of a war for which we heard no word of en- 
thusiasm or approval anywhere. He expected to leave for the 
front within a week and very evidently did not relish the pros- 
pect, although he would go as an officer. One of our party asked 
him point blank what people in Sparta thought of Constantine. 
His reply, noncommittal but possibly significant, was that it was 
not safe to criticise the king. 

He who travels in Greece during Lent, especially off the track 
of tourists, must expect short commons, unless he makes previous 
arrangements. This had been done for us and we had enough 
to eat. Of course there was no meat in the markets but with 
Easter at hand many lambs were ready for the slaughter. Our 
advent deducted a week from the brief life of these innocents. 
Meal after meal it was lamb, sometimes roasted, usually stewed. 
When Easter came the market was glutted with Easter lamb. 
So the tourist eats lamb in anticipation of Easter, and then in cele- 
bration of Easter till he wonders if he does not baa in his sleep. 
Easter Sunday we spent on the train from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. en 
route from Olympia to Athens. We were in Patras at noon. In 
the main street was a large fire, and over it were roasting two 
whole lambs, each on a long spit which was slowly turned by the 
man in charge. When the meat was cooked it would be retailed 
in fragments to the thronging Easter crowds. Strange to say, 
after a week of premature Easter lamb, none of us developed any- 
thing more than a purely artistic interest in the proceeding. We 
took snapshots of the process, but no one wanted aught of the 
product. 

We had come to Sparta primarily to study antiquity, but really 
there is very little antiquity to be seen. The actual remains of 
Sparta’s early greatness are few. By a trained archzologist the 
long outline of city walls can be traced but they are the walls of 
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the degenerate Roman period. In the days of its glory it needed 
no walls but the shields of its warrior sons. Such ancient frag- 
ments as remain lie to the north of the modern town. Down by 
the river is the site of the shrine of Artemis Orthia, where the 
severe ritual scourging of the boys used to take place. In Roman 
times a theatre-like structure was built to accommodate those 
who desired to witness the spectacle of endurance which some- 
times resulted in the death of the young victim. You sit around 
the radial substructures of the seats, in the peace and solitude of 
the place and try to imagine it all—the set white face of the 
boy, determined to die rather than utter a sound of pain, the par- 
ents, proud of his bravery and endurance, but anxious lest he 
collapse beneath the torture, the crowd perhaps betting with each 
other which of the boys will stand the agony longest and stand 
forth as hero for the year. 

Resuming your way further north you glance at the fragment 
of Roman wall, if you are lucky enough to find it, at the foot of 
the bank of the millstream that parallels the river. I wanted to 
find a Hellenistic altar in the river bank and against the advice of 
the rest of the party I made a determined though necessarily ab- 
breviated search for it. It was not easy going. I tore through 
thickets of vegetation on very uncertain footing. Faced finally 
with the alternative of a rather desperately long jump across 
water to a spot that might or might not give me access to what 
I sought, or of an ignominious return to the rest of the party with 
my errand unaccomplished, thus fulfilling their pessimistic proph- 
ecy, I chose the latter, consoling myself that the thing was only 
of Hellenistic date anyway, and that all Hellenistic dates were 
sour. 

On the way back to town we visited the ancient acropolis, a 
low, gently-sloping hill with little about it of the picturesque, 
except the ruin of the monstrous theatre, exceeded in size only 
by the theatres at Athens and Megalopolis. Little can be seen 
except the massive supporting walls at each side, but these serve 
to determine the diameter of the structure, 470 feet. Passing 
through what must have been its orchestra and ascending the 
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slope we enjoyed the famous view from the hill top, over the town 
and off to the Sierra of the Taygetus. 

It looked as if we would be late for dinner. Mindful of the 
famine in the land, we could not afford to let the rest of the party 
get too much the start of us. However, directly on our way lay 
the most impressive of all the local monuments of classical an- 
tiquity and after ten minutes rapid walking along field paths we 
reached the so-called tomb of Leonidas, situated just at the 
northern edge of the town. We know that the tomb of the hero 
of Thermopyle lay near the theatre, so this is something else, 
it would be interesting to know what. It consists of two to three 
courses of great squared stones, one of them fully eighteen feet 
in length. 

I am not over fond of museums. I would rather soak my 
spirit in the natural scenery of a site and stamp its surroundings 
upon my memory than spend the time in a museum, especially 
with a large party where everyone is in everyone else’s way. In 
most of the small town museums of Greece, everything, with the 
exception of two or three things, can be studied by all but arrant 
specialists better from books or articles than in situ, where the 
light is often poor. 

But the museum at Sparta is quite exceptional. Housed in a 
handsome Ionic building in a little park one short block to the 
east of the main street, it is one of the most interesting things in 
Sparta. Its ancient grave sculptures, its magnificent collection 
of curious ritual masks, its marvelously delicate and skilful early 
carving in ivory keep the interest at a high pitch. 

For many centuries the site of present day Sparta lay unoccu- 
pied by any town. All through the middle ages the capital of 
the district lay about two miles to the west, on a hill which from 
Sparta appears to be a part of the Taygetus range, though in fact 
a gorge separates the two. The change back to the old site was 
not effected until the middle of the nineteenth century, when an 
earthquake devastated the medizval town. This old town, Mis- 
tra, is one of the most picturesque places in all Greece. 

To it we had determined to devote an afternoon. We were 
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to go in the camion, but a spirit of unusual enterprise had taken 
possession of me and I started on foot ahead of the party, hoping 
to get a view of the Arapissa, a ruin of a Roman bath, which lay 
a little off the road, and then board the vehicle when it overtook 
me and regale the occupants with such an overdrawn account of 
what I had seen, as one always evolves when he has been enter- 
prising enough, or foolish enough, to visit some site or object 
which the rest of the party have not deemed worth the trouble. 
However the Arapissa ruins proved so fragmentary and insignifi- 
cant that no one with a modicum of conscience could magnify 
them into an object of regret to the rest. Furthermore, I be- 
came aware that there was another and shorter road to Mistra 
than the Magoula road which I had elected to take and I began to 
suspect that no camion would overtake me. I hated to retrace 
my steps over the same ground but as I passed through Magoula 
I obtained explicit directions in German which led me along a 
charming path by the Panteleemon stream to the Mistra road, 
which I reached only a short distance from Sparta. Now sure of 
my ground, I walked rapidly for a mile and a half between 
orchards of oranges and lemons to the village of Parori, where 
I found the camion parked comfortably in the shade and its driv- 
er, a Greek from Athens, already the centre of a knot of interest- 
ed villagers. For the half mile to the ruins I hired a lad as a 
guide but dismissed him at the entrance to the old town. I im- 
mediately regretted my precipitancy for there was quite a choice 
of routes which my party might have taken. However, I had 
not been with them two weeks without learning something of their 
habits and their fondness for Greek oranges. I took up the 
orange peel trail and it was not long before I heard shouts of 
welcome from “the gang” who had become alarmed at my absence 
and had begun to fear I was lost somewhere in the wide Laconian 
plain. 

Mistra was unalloyed gold. Itself the most picturesque of 
places with its tall cypresses at intervals, it commands a view over 
the wide valley of the Eurotas. We wandered amid its seven or 
eight Byzantine churches, some in fair preservation, others large- 
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ly ruined, among its palaces, through its narrow streets and past 
the dilapidated dwellings that rise one above another on the steep 
hillside to the old castle of the Villehardouins on the summit. It 
would be hard to imagine a fairer vista than one gets from the 
Pantanassa Church, itself a gem of Byzantine architecture (1445) 
and containing the tomb of Theodora Tocco, wife of thé last 
emperor of Byzantium. Before descending to the village we 
enjoyed a little refreshment in a house attached to the church. 
Between us and our hosts conversation lagged, for only our leader 
was proficient in the language, but we found the utmost kindli- 
ness and courtesy. It was whispered about that the well dressed 
man, who was not (as at first we had thought him) the master 
of the house, had committed homicide, perhaps accidentally, and 
found it advisable to remain continually within the precincts of 
the Pantanassa sanctuary. The ride of two and a half miles back 
to Sparta on the rear seat of the camion explained to me why 
those who had ridden in that position for hours praised that 
method of transportation with faint damns. 

We had invaded Sparta in two columns. Our exit was to be 
made also with divided forces. The camion with the less ad- 
venturous spirits was to proceed back to Tripolis, forty miles to 
the north and transfer its occupants to the train for Kalamata 
where they would arrive about nine in the evening. They would 
thus turn the north end of Taygetus and then proceed south on 
its western side to about the same latitude they had left in the 
morning. Ten of us however elected to go to Kalamata by the 
direct route over the Taygetus, through the famous Langadha. 
We were provided with seven mules or ponies and five muleteers, 
for six of us had determined to rest content with half a mule, 
riding alternate hours. 

As we met for the start a respectable fraction of the popula- 
tion, many of them children on their way to school, inspected us 
from the side lines. Sometime before eight we were off. Before 
we reached our destination we wished we had started an hour 
earlier, as we should have done. For a fair walker half a mule 
is better than a whole one. The creatures are surefooted and in 
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general reliable. A young one that is inclined to be frisky at the 
outset of the day is closely watched by the muleteer until the 
toils of the journey have damped his ambition. You sit on his 
back amid your baggage and let him work his own sweet will, 
while you abandon yourself to the half dreamy enjoyment of the 
slowly changing landscape. At the end of an hour you feel a 
little cramped. You dismount and step off briskly, your lungs full 
of mountain air and your back unencumbered by all extra clothes, 
which you have contributed to reinforce your partner’s cushion. 
At the end of your hour on foot you resume your mount with 
the best of good will. At first your conscience may plead for the 
mule which seems to be getting the worst of the bargain, but if 
you give way to weak sentimentality and leave the beast free of 
all burden, you will not thereby have benefitted the creature, for, 
as like as not, the muleteer at once takes your place in the saddle. 

It was practically my first experience on horseback, but I found 
no obstacle to my peace. There were one or two untoward ex- 
periences however. One of the ladies was gently and harmlessly 
poured over her pony’s head when the beast stumbled to its knees 
on the mountain trail. Even before we reached the pass we had 
a flutter of excitement. One of us, whose experience in this 
method of locomotion was fairly on a par with my own, was 
riding just behind and to one side of me. As I turned to talk 
with him he began to disappear in gradual eclipse behind the 
mule’s body, till one long leg was all that I could see of him. The 
saddle-girths were too loose, the saddle had taken a list to star- 
board and he was sinking with it. The pony, alarmed at the 
physically unbalanced condition of its burden, broke into a trot, 
then intoarun. The long leg went past me at high speed, point- 
ing skyward, then suddenly disappeared when its owner was 
dumped into a mass of brambles in what appeared perilous prox- 
imity to a pile of stones. Luckily no harm was done; the victim 
was soon striding along in the column, his face.perhaps a little the 
worse for bramble scratches, coolly discussing the accident, the 
most disastrous aspect of which for him seemed to be that in the 
fall his pipe had gone out. 








ee 
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Passing through Trypi, a steep and picturesque village of 
about 1,000 inhabitants we soon found ourselves in the pass prop- 
er. It is only a mountain trail, quite impassable for any wheeled 
vehicle, yet it forms the only route between Sparta and Messenia 
for some sixty miles north and south. It bears traces of con- 
siderable improvement by the hand of man and, though it is 
now quite impassable for anything on wheels, one gets the im- 
pression that in ancient times there had been something more 
like a road. It must have been through this pass that Sparta led 
its armies against Messenia. The valley narrows as it ascends. 
The path winds along the slope a few hundred feet above the 
valley floor. Now we drive ahead of us a large flock of goats, 
unable to turn or avoid us, and constantly reinforced by additions 
from the steep hillside; now our advance guards engage battle 
with two fierce-looking shepherd dogs, which retreat only when 
one of them has been fairly hit by a well aimed stone. Now we 
stop at a house, situated in the loneliest spot imaginable, its roof 
constructed of rough flat stones overlapping like slates, the whole 
crowned by a fruit tree in full and glorious blossom. From just 
above it the eye wandered southward to the summit of the cen- 
tral Taygetus, Mt. Hagios Elias, which attains a height of nearly 
8,000 feet. Below us the stream babbled merrily and, as it was 
just about noon, we clamored to have our lunch in this charming 
spot with abundant water at hand. But the muleteers said that 
“half an hour” further on there was a much better place with 
excellent water and an even finer view. Some of us believed them 
and, leaving the river, we zigzagged up the side of the valley, gain- 
ing wider views of the range and a grand retrospect of the valley 
up which we had come. But no water appeared and our hunger 
and we became alike clamorous. In about an hour we reached 
a spring, but the muleteers pointed out that it did not afford 
enough water for the horses. In another half hour we fairly 
mutinied and took advantage of fair water facilities. The view 
had deteriorated but we had other interests to occupy us and we 
had a very pleasant half hour’s interview with the last of the 
Sparta lamb. The muleteers insisted this was not the place, but 
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we never did reach the Utopia of their dreams. The rascals knew 
we were behind our schedule and they would have preferred to 
spend the time at the wineshop of Lada, which we did not reach 
till three in the afternoon. 

Soon after we started on again we reached the summit of the 
pass at about 4,300 feet. At this point there once stood a stone 
that marked the boundary between the territories of Messenia and 

_ “Sparta. We are at once in a new world. The rugged features 
of the landscape disappear as if by magic, the mountain trail 
becomes a comparatively easy path through upland pasture. It 
descends rapidly enough however and we soon reach the village 
of Lada. ‘To pass down its steep stony street seemed more dan- 
gerous than to traverse any part of the Langadha. Twice my 
animal slipped, to my momentary panic. Down we continued to 
the valley floor. Tired as we were of mountain path we greeted 
with joy the prospect of a little road work along the stream. But 
no such thing. Directly before us arose a mountain as high as 
the one we had just descended and much more rugged. We left 
the stream at once and zigzagged up the side of this mountain 
by well used but exceedingly rough path. It was hard to sur- 
mise where the frequent travelers we met could be coming from. 
On this side of the mountain there was little or no cultivation; if 
they were returning from work in field or orchard, it must be on 
the other gentler slope, some distance away. We met several 
boys who, our muleteers told us, were returning to Lada from 
Kalamata where they attended school. But it was not the week- 
end and it is a four hours journey between the two places. Per- 
haps they were returning home for the end of Holy Week of 
which it was then Tuesday afternoon. We met also family 
groups, the man walking ahead unencumbered, followed by a 
donkey, copiously, if not heavily, laden with fodder or brush fuel, 
and by a woman with a load on her back about half the size of 
what the donkey was carrying. Sometimes she was spinning 
as well. Nothing in these regions surprises one more than the 
distance an armful of brush or grass will be carried. Before 
long we turned the shoulder of the ridge and beheld the sea with 
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Kalamata spread along by its side. Oh, but it looked far away! 
Could we reach it before nightfall? We consoled ourselves with 
the likelihood that at least we would be out of the hills by that 
time and would strike some road over which we would have 
smoother going. 

At about seven we passed the village of Chanaki, about 1,600 
feet above the sea. It is a long street of stone houses, built close 
to one another. It lies on a sort of plateau, not so steep nor 
so attractive as Lada. For some time we thought it an aban- 
doned village. Not a soul appeared inside or outside the houses. 
The inhabitants were probably working somewhere further down 
the slope, and there was still an hour or so of light. They would 
not return till just before dark. We had far to go in that hour 
for Kalamata still looked discouragingly remote. However, we 
pressed on. Two of us were on foot in the van and the track 
was sometimes so obscure that we felt it wise to wait for con- 
sultation with the muleteers before venturing to advance. The 
road was of the worst. I was glad when my hour to ride came 
around. I could sit back in the dark and let the mule do the 
worrying. The roughness of the trail seemed actually to in- 
crease as we approached the town, which remained hidden until 
the last minute. At last there were high walls on one side of us, 
and appreciably smoother going, almost immediately a street 
light, barking dogs, a square with people crowded around a bril- 
liantly lighted church, clear water flowing in streams through a 
sort of gutter in the square, a narrow street and our hotel. It 
was nine o’clock. We had taken about thirteen hours and a half 
for our journey, of which those who had ridden all the way had 
spent nearly thirteen in the saddle. The rest of our party had 
not arrived and we were told that the train had been in some time. 
We wondered what had happened. The previous performance 
of the camion suggested a break-down of that conveyance as an 
extremely likely hypothesis. But inside of ten minutes our miss- 
ing friends arrived and the party was once more united, to sep- 
arate no more till we arrived in Athens on Easter night. 











TWO VERGILIAN NOTES 
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I. AENEID, ii. 124 ff. 
Et mihi iam multi crudele canebant 
Artificis scelus et taciti ventura videbant. 
Bis quinos silet ille dies tectusque recusat 
Prodere voce sua quemquam aut opponere morti. 
Vix tandem, magnis Ithaci clamoribus actus, 
Composito rumpit vocem et me destinat arae. 


In this passage, the word taciti (125) had been a storm centre 
ever since we have a record of the commentary upon it. Follow- 
ing the lead of Servius, most of the commentators have held that 
multt (124) and taciti (125) refer to two different groups of 
people,— thus avoiding an apparent clash in predicating canebant 
and taciti of the same group. To quote the words of Servius: 
“‘multi’ bis intellegendum; id est multi videbant taciti, multi 
etiam dicebant, ne sit contrarium ‘canebant taciti’.” 

This is a not impossible interpretation, though even those 
who adopt it admit freely that Vergil has not expressed himself 
very well, if this really is his meaning. A second difficulty lies 
in the fact that it would run counter to the style of the passage as 
a whole to have a change of subject in a sentence constructed as 
this is. Everywhere in the neighborhood, periods abound in 
which the second clause carries on the subject of the first, adding 
items so closely related that in some cases tautology might well 
be charged. For example, in the citation above, Bis quinos silet 
ille dies is carried on by tectusque recusat prodere voce sua; and 
again, within that second clause itself, prodere voce sua is carried 
on by aut opponere morti. Cf. also 


77 ff.: Cuncta .... fatebor ... neque . . . negabo. 
165 
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94 ff: Nec tacui demens et me . . . . promisi ultorem. 
106: Prosequitur pavitans et ficto pectore fatur. 

130 ff.: Adsensere omnes et . . . . tulere. 

134: Eripui . . . . leto me et vincula rupi. 

145: His lacrimis vitam damus et miserescimus ultro. 


Even when the grammatical subject changes, the thought carries 
on in the same way; e. g. 


309 ff.: Tum vero manifesta fides Danaumque patescunt 
Insidiae. 
Under the stress of this “swing’’ in the composition, we advance 
with certain step through a period like the following (259 ff.) : 


Ilios patefactus ad auras 
Reddit equus, laetique cavo se robore promunt 
Thessandrus Sthenelusque duces et dirus Ulixes. 


Just as in this last cited passage the style of the whole context 
inclines us instinctively to interpret /aetique as carrying on J//los 
(and not as introducing a new subject of discourse), so, in the 
passage which is the basis of this note, et taciti is most naturally 
felt as appending a second detail regarding the same subject. 

Though they do not state their reasons, it probably is on some 
such ground as this that both Conington and Page reject the 
Servian interpretation, and undertake to discover a means of 
reconciling canebant and taciti as applied to one subject. Page 
tries to find a way out through canebant, which, he says, may 
here refer merely to prophetic foreboding and not to speech. 
Hence he renders “And against me already many were divining 
the schemer’s cruel crime, and silently foreseeing the future.” 
Conington trains his guns on taciti, with the remark: “ ‘taciti’ is 
not strictly consistent with ‘canebant’; but Vergil probably means 
that the forebodings were privately whispered, not openly ex- 
pressed, for fear of Ulysses.” 

It must be confessed that both of these interpretations leave 
much to be desired. Conington’s note, however, offers a useful 
suggestion, namely, that while the whole sentence refers to the 
attitude of the same group of people (multi), its first clause re- 
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flects their relation to Sinon, and the other their relation to 
Ulysses. This helps in the interpretation of taciti; but I very 
much question whether Vergil meant to suggest that the remarks 
to Sinon were whispered. 

Rather, I fancy that our difficulty here is due, in part at least, 
to the unnatural limitations which we are inclined to put upon 
the meaning of words because most of us have learned Latin in 
an artificial way. At one stage in the process it was helpful, 
no doubt, to ‘distinguish synonyms’; but if this process leaves 
the impression that these “distinctions” are as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, the procedure is not without its disad- 
vantages. 

It is all very well to learn ‘that vetus refers to the old that still 
exists, while antiquus is used of the old that has passed away’; 
but the student will not find that the rule sheds much light on 
Horace, Epod. 2.23: 


Libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice. 


And while accido and contingo often allow of clear distinction, 
this can hardly be said of the following cases: 
Tac. Dial. 23: Porro ne in corpore quidem valitudinem medici 
probant, quae animi anxietate contingit. 
Cic. De Leg. ii. 42: quo quid accidere potuit homini praecla- 
rius ?? 

So we have a rule in regard to taceo and sileo, whereby the 
former is said to be confined to cases where speech merely is re- 
frained from, the other being more general in its scope. It is 
interesting that both these verbs are found in the passage now 
under discussion. Of Calchas it is said: Bis quinos silet ille 
dies tectusque recusat prodere voce sua quemquam aut opponere 
morti. On the face of it, silet here is used in the narrower sense 
of refraining from speech (note voce sua); and if there were 
otherwise room for doubt it might be observed that his change 
of policy at the end of the specified period is designated by 
rumpit vocem (‘he broke into speech’). 


1Cf. Caesar, B. G. iv.22; satis opportune accidisse. 
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Conversely, there is no reason why we should not expect taceo 
at times to show a wider meaning; cf. Hor. Car. iii. 29. 23ff.: 


Caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis.? 


It is suggested therefore, that in the Virgilian passage taciti 
means not simply that many who warned Sinon of the fate in 
store for him failed to register a spoken protest with Ulysses; 
they abstained from any effort in behalf of the threatened man, 
though they saw what was impending; as Sinon himself is made 
to say bitterly a little later (130 ff.): 

quae sibi quisque timebat, 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. 


On this basis, ¢aciti would mean something like ‘non-interfering’ 
or ‘impassive’: “And even then many were predicting to me the 
villany of the cruel schemer, and impassive were watching my 
oncoming doom.” 

Another passage in the same book in which tacifus seems to 
require a similar interpretation is found in 254 ff. : 


Et iam Argiva phalanx instructis navibus ibat 
A Tenedo, tacitae per amica silentia lunae 
Litora nota petens. 


Here we have a closely parallel situation. The Trojans are 
sleeping, all unconcious of danger, and the moon is blamed for 
not intervening. The adjective amica shows that /una is per- 
sonified; but does tacitae indicate that she shows her partiality 
by refusing to break into speech? This seems very unlikely. 
Rather we think of iii. 147 ff., where the bright light of the moon 
rouses Aeneas to a half-wakeful state in which he receives the 
message of the Penates. So here, had she been so disposed, the 
moon perhaps might have shot a beam into the eyes of some 
slumbering guard that would have roused him to a sense of the 
impending danger; but she refrained. Hence apparently we 
should render: ‘through the friendly silence of the impassive 


moon . 


2 Cf. Verg. Aen. iv. 525; Cum tacet omnis ager. 
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II. AENEID ii. 309 ff. 


Tum vero manifesta fides, Danaumque patescunt 
Insidiae. 


Of the general bearing of this sentence there can be no doubt; 
but the exact meaning of fides is by no means clear. 

Beginning with Servius, the general consensus has been that 
it signifies ‘proof’ or ‘ground for belief’; and a very apt parallel 
is cited from Livy vi. 13. 7, where, through such verbal force, 
the word is made to govern indirect discourse*. With this in- 
terpretation, the question arises: Proof of what? Conington 
and Page agree in thinking that the reference is to the warning 
uttered by Hector in the vision from which Aeneas has just been 
aroused. With less plausibility others have referred it to the 
Laocoon incident or to the prophecies of Cassandra. 

It is a matter of surprise that Servius’ own preference has been 
given so little consideration. His note reads: “Manifesta fides; 
—non somnii, ut quidam volunt, sed fraudis Graecorum; nam 
et hoc sequitur ‘Danaumque patescunt insidiae’.” 

It is noteworthy that he has caught the ‘swing’ of the compo- 
sition in this long passage. He feels that he is dealing with 
the type of sentence described in the previous note, wherein the 
first clause carries on into the second, even to the extent of 
tautology. Hence his impulse here is to interpret the first clause 
in the light of the second. 

This is an attractive line of interpretation; and I suggest that 
it would be even better, if we assign to fides, not the meaning 
‘proof’, but rather the sense seen in the familiar Punica fides, i. e. 
‘perfidy”*. 

In further support of this view, it should be noted that the 
episode of Sinon throughout is a tale of bad ‘faith’, interspersed 
with protestations of good ‘faith’ and appeals to the ‘faith’ of the 

8 On this basis, one school edition has the following legitimate note: “fides: 
freely, ‘truth’; strictly, ‘proof’.” Others define fides directly as ‘truth,’ which 
would make the word a synonym for res; and, while that results in good 


sense, no parallel is forthcoming for such a use of fides. 
*Cf. Heitkamp ad loc. 
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Trojans ; — the key-note of the whole narrative at this point 1s 
fides. Observe the following: 


60: hoc ipsum ut strueret Troiamque aperiret Achivis. 
62: seu versare dolos. 
65 ff.: Accipe nunc Danaum insidias et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes. 
77 ff.: ‘Cuncta equidem tibi, rex, fuerit quodcumque, fatebor 
Vera,’ inquit. 
79 ff. Nec si miserum Fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 
106: Ignari scelerum tantorum artisque Pelasgae. 
107: Prosequitur pavitans et ficto pectore fatur. 
141 ff.: Quod te per superos et conscia numina veri, 
Per si qua est quae restat adhuc mortalibus usquam 
Intemerata fides, oro, ........ 
152: Ille, dolis instructus et arte Pelasga. 
160: Tu modo promissis maneas servataque serves, 
Troia, fidem, si vera feram, si magna rependam. 
195 ff.: Talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
Credita res, captique dolis lacrimisque coactis, 
eee 
252: Myrmidonumque dolos. 
264: doli fabricator Epeos. 


When finally, as Aeneas stands upon the roof, the true in- 
wardness of the situation dawns upon him, what more natural 
climax than 

Tum vero manifesta fides, Danaumque patescunt 

Insidiae ? 
In thus understanding fides, attention may be called to the fact 
that Aeneas has twice above used the expression ars Pelasga 
(106 and 152), which certainly is analogous to Punica fides. 

Another point worth noticing is the fact that this part of 
Aeneas’ narrative is virtually an oration. To him, to speak of 
Troy’s fall means to open old wounds; he has not reached the 
point, where, in retrospect, past troubles loom up 


‘Like mountain-summits overpast 
In purple distance fair.’ 
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His words glow with hatred of the treacherous Greek; indeed 
we might not go so very far astray, if we were to refer to some 
soldier fresh from the battlefield for an adequate translation of 
such a phrase as multos Danaum dimittimus Orco (398). And 
when we come to one of the high points, such as 241 ff. (O pa- 
tria, o divum domus Ilium et incluta bello moenia Dardanidum!), 
somehow we lose sight of the guest reclining on a sumptuous 
couch toying with a wine-cup, and entertaining attentive strangers 
with a story; rather, we hear the impassioned voice of a Roman 
orator of Tacitean impressiveness. 

Hence there may be a touch of bitterness in the use of the word 
fides in the passage now under discussion. If so, a close parallel 
would be found in the words of Nero as he lay dying by his own 
hand. According to Suetonius,° a centurion, under orders to take 
the emperor alive, burst into the room, and, seeing the flow of 
blood, made a pretence of a friendly attempt to staunch it. But 
the dying man was not deceived, saying bitterly with his last 
breath: “Too late’, and “Here’s ‘loyalty’ for you” (“Sero”, et 
“Haec est fides’’). 


5 Nero, 49. 4. 


——— 
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Ne forte credas interitura quae 
longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum 
non ante volgatas per artis 
verba loquor socianda chordis: 


sang the Venusian Bard nineteen centuries ago; ne forte credas, 
we repeat, observe the increasingly large number of colleges and 
universities where the Odes of Horace now form part of the re- 
gular requirement for freshmen. ‘The traditional course in Livy 
and Latin Prose Composition has at last beaten a sullen retreat 
before saeva Necessitas, and, instead ofalienating the affections 
of even staunch young champions of the classics by case-forms 
and consuls after the stirring scenes and matchless music of the 
greatest Roman epic, we may now hope to win new recruits from 
the ranks of the disaffected. Horace has a sure appeal. As for 
Livy, whatever may be said in his behalf by those who read his 
“pictured page” in their maturer years, and there is much that 
can be said, I for one have never yet found a freshman who was 
not bored alike by the romantic traditions of the days of the kings 
and by the stirring achievements of Hannibal’s dauntless spirit. 

Nor are five years of other Latin a necessary prerequisite to 
an intelligent understanding of the Odes. It is surprising to 
find students with but two years of High School Latin, and there 
are, unfortunately, all too many who come to college thus mea- 
grely equipped in these days of utilitarian theories, able both to 
translate and to appreciate Horace in the second term of their first 
year at college. They are taken off their guard by the brevity 
of his poems, surprised into interest by his modern spirit, fired 
to enthusiasm by catchy epigrams and brilliantly worded truisms 
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that cling to the memory — and the battle is won. Those pupils 
need no further argument to convince them that some so-called 
classics are interesting as well as instructive. 

Given the appeal of the subject matter, there still remains the 
problem of presenting it in the most advantageous manner. 
How can we best teach Horace to freshmen? 

(1) In the first place, it is of course self-evident that the 
emphasis placed on grammar should be reduced to a minimum. 
Epexegetical infinitives, accusatives of specification, the middle 
voice; interlocked and included order; hendiadys, chiasmus, 
zeugma, Oxymoron, litotes, tmesis; pictorial epithets: this much 
of the structure and style must be thoroughly understood. But 
there is no need of using the Odes as a drill-book even for these 
new and important matters; much less for subjunctives and 
gerunds and ethical datives! 

(2) Perhaps the greatest stumbling-block for freshman class- 
es in Horace is presented by the allusions. Geography and 
history and mythology; islands and heroes and rivers of Hades; 
Muses and monarchs and mountains, — these are vital to a com- 
plete appreciation of the poems, and yet the average student is 
hopelessly at a loss when confronted by a test-paper made up 
solely of definite questions on this part of the course. 

(3) The matter of prosody is more of a problem. It seems 
needlessly cruel to inflict upon the innocent freshman the refine- 
ments of logaoedic verse with all its confusion of cyclic dactyls 
and irrational spondees. On the other hand, it is reasonable to 
expect of a student a bowing acquaintance at least with the most 
common of the metres of Horace. The desired result can per- 
haps best be obtained by starting with such stanzas as the 
Alcmanic Strophe (I, 7 and 28), the First Archilochian (IV, 7) 
and the Fourth Archilochian Strophe (I, 4), and proceeding 
from these to the Sapphic and Adonic and the Alcaic. The best 
way to insure a familiarity with these two most frequently used 
of the Horatian verse forms is by assigning a complete Ode in 
each to be memorized in the original —e.g., 1, 22 and I, 9. It is 
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after all through the ear, not the eye, that this kind of knowledge 
comes. After that the five Asclepiadean metres may be mastered 
with but little difficulty, so far at least as regards correct reading 
and the ability to recognize and distinguish these stanzas on the 
printed page. The other varieties of metre used by Horace are 
relatively infrequent and may be omitted without great loss. 
But the memorizing of selected Odes and the constant metrical 
reading of such as are written in the metres chosen for study is 
an extremely important part of a course in lyric poetry — even 
for freshmen. 

(4) Ideals in translation differ. But it seems natural to 
demand a fairly free and polished rendering of the Odes. Facil- 
ity in translating may be obtained by the occasional requirement 
of careful written versions to be handed in by the class as a whole 
after the first difficulties have been explained in the recitation 
period, and by the daily assignment of the review to some one 
member of the class who may be excused from reciting on the 
advance lesson for that particular day in consideration of the 
extra work involved in preparing an exact and finished transla- 
tion. The appreciation of the Odes as poetry may often be foster- 
ed by encouraging the abler members of the class to attempt 
metrical versions of favorite poems. The reading of such se- 
lected poetical renderings of the work of Horace as may be found 
in Jourdain’s collection — or the translations by Conington, Glad- 
stone and Martin — will often serve as a standard of excellence 
and an incentive to better work. In this connection attention 
might be called to the value of such books as “Echoes from the 
Sabine Farm” by Eugene and Roswell Martin Field; G. M. and 
G. F. Whicher’s “On the Tibur Road;” and Franklin P. Adams’ 
“Toboganning on Parnassus,” in arousing enthusiasm for the 
Odes. 

(5) Last, but by no means least, comes the question of con- 
tent: What is it all about? Strangely enough, a student may 
often produce an acceptable translation of a poem and still be un- 
able to discuss intelligently the views therein set forth by the 
poet. And with freshman classes especially it is quite necessary 
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to ask repeatedly — at least in the early part of the course — 
“Understandest thou what thou readest ?” ? 

And so we find that the most apprehensive forebodings of the 
kindly, irascible, sun-loving, iron-gray farmer-poet of the Sabine 
Hills have proved only too true: his writings are indeed being 
used for the instruction of the young in extremis vicis, a not un- 
reasonable fate after all for one whose noblest poems were 
avowedly written for virginibus puerisque. 


1 For a somewhat detailed discussion of the subject matter of the Odes, see 
The Classical Weekly, XVI, 2 (October 9, 1922), pp. 9-13. 








Notes 


XENOPHON AND TASSO 


Many teachers find the Anabasis too prosaic to be read with plea- 
sure by beginners. It is true that Xenophon’s writings made little 
impression upon the poets of Greece and Rome who lived after him, 
although rhetoricians cited by Cicero (Orator, 62; see Muencher in 
Philologus, Supplementband XIII.II [1920], 60) said Xenophontis 
voce Musas quasi locutas, and at least three great Roman poets are 
thought to have borrowed from him. Servius tells us that Vergil in 
the Georgics used many ideas from the Oeconomicus; Horace is 
thought to have had in mind a passage from the Memorabilia when 
he wrote Ars. Poet. 312 ff., and in Lucan (1, 281) is found a phrase 
resembling, in its thought, a line in the Cyropaedeia (Muencher, 84, 
85, 90). In view of this it may be of interest to compare a famous 
description in the Anabasis with an octave from the masterpiece of 
Tasso. 

In the Anabasis (1, 8.8) the first sight of the vast army of Artax- 
erxes is thus described: “Towards late afternoon there appeared in 
view a cloud of dust, like a white cloud, and some time after this a 
sort of blackness, as it were, on the plain of vast extent. [The con- 
trast between white and black is of the sort that Homer loves to 
mark]. As they drew nearer quickly then a piece of bronze here and 
there would flash [jorparre, like lightning, from the blackness], and 
lances and the formations could be distinguished.” 

With this compare, Gerusalemme, III, 9 [The approach of God- 
frey’s army is descried from the walls of Jerusalem] : 

“Meanwhile from the city a watchman standing on a high tower 
and scanning the hills and the plains, saw down there below, the dust 
rise like a huge cloud imprinted on the air. This cloud seemed to 
flash and burn, as though pregnant with flame and lightning. Then 
he saw the gleaming of the bright metals, and distinguished the men 
and the horses.” 

Whether Tasso, who had mastered Latin and was still more at 
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home in Greek (Fabroni) before he was twelve years old, had in 
mind the battle of Cunaxa when he wrote the above is of course an 
open question; the two passages are certainly similar and both are 
poetic. 

SAMUEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


ON TESTING UNGUENTS 


In the house of the Vettii at Pompeii, there are several charming 
paintings of Cupids and Psyches engaged in work and play. At the 
left of one of them, which is illustrated in Mau-Kelsey, Pompeu, Its 
Life and Art (second edition), p. 332, is depicted a seated Psyche 
who is holding the back of her wrist to her nose. On either side 
stands a Cupid facing her. Sogliano, Monumenti Antichi, VIII, 352- 
354, regards the Psyche as a patient and the Cupids as physicians. 

In the Roman section of the Mittheilungen, XV, 138-141, Mau 
takes issue with this interpretation and easily convinces the reader 
that the scene is a logical part of the entire picture, which represents 
the manufacture and sale of oil. The Psyche is a purchaser and is 
holding some perfumed oil on the back of her hand to test it. 

Literary confirmation of Mau’s views is to be found in Pliny’s 
Natural History 13.20, from which we learn that it was the custom 
to test unguents on the back of the hand because of the greater heat 
of the palm. The Latin runs as follows: Experimentum eorum (un- 
guentorum) inversa manu capitur, ne carnosae partis calor vitiet. 

Further corroboration is provided by a passage from Theophras- 
tus, De Odoribus, 53: “However there is one question which applies 
to all perfumes, namely, why it is that they appear to be sweetest 
when the scent comes from the wrist; so that perfumers apply the 
scent to this part” (Hort’s translation). 

EucENE S. McCartney 
University oF MICHIGAN 








Current Cvents 


Alabama 

Birmingham.—The next session of the Southern Section of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South will be held in 
Birmingham, Ala., April 12-14. Plans are being made for a large 
gathering of the classical folks. A very inviting program is in the 
making. The officers for the year are: Josiah B. Game, Florida 
State College for Women, President; David M. Key, Millsaps Col- 
lege, Vice President; E. L. Green, University of South Carolina, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Colorado 

Boulder —On May 20, the Classical Club of the University of 
Colorado presented the Iphigeneia at Aulis, using their own transla- 
tion. The site chosen for the performance was by the sandy banks 
of Boulder Creek, the audience occupying rude seats on the adjoin- 
ing bluff at a point where it curves sufficiently to give the effect of 
a Greek theater. Tents in the immediate background and a further 
row stretched along the shore gave the illusion of an ancient army 
camp. The chorus wound down the hillside, led by a youth playing 
the double flute. Clytemnestra and Iphigeneia with Orestes and the 
dowry came driving up the road in a two-wheeled equipage of ancient 
Greek model. 

The men were in warrior costume. The costumes of the women 
were modeled after the different styles of drapery found on Greek 
vase paintings. The color harmonies in various tones ranging from 
orange and a soft bright green down to the fainter pastel shades 
formed most pleasing effects. 

The music, composed by a member of Smith College after the man- 
ner of the ancient Greek music and used in the Smith College per- 
formances of the Iphigeneia, was loaned to Colorado College for the 
occasion. The choral dance movements were suggested by the simple 
line formations of the Easter dances of modern Greece. 
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Illinois 

Chicago.—The Graduate Classical Club of the University of Chi- 
cago celebrated Hallowe’en with an informal program of ghost 
stories from classical authors, related by some of the student mem- 
bers of the club. Among the tales told were Ovid’s account of the 
banning of the ghost at the Lemuria (Fasti V, 380 ff.) ; The Wer- 
Wolf” (Petronius’ Satires 61-62); Pliny’s story of the “Haunted 
House” (Ep. VII, 27.11 ff.), and another anecdote told by him in 
the same epistle, about an apparition whose historical character is 
vouched for by Tacitus also (Annals XI, 21); the gruesome tale of 
the witches and their victim from Apuleius (Met. I, 11 ff.), and 
finally some Greek ghost stories from Lucian’s Philopseudes. Other 
features of the program were the reading in dialogue form of the 
ghost scene from Plautus’ Mostellaria, and finally, to dispel the 
illusion, a report of Lucretius’ explanation of Ghosts. 

Champaign.—At the Classical Section of the Annual High School 
Conference at the University of Illinois, on November 24, the fol- 
lowing program was presented: Morning Session: Progress of the 
Classical investigation, by Dean Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern 
University ; Content of the High School Latin Course, by Harriet L. 
Bouldin, High School, Springfield; An Experiment in Private Initi- 
ative Work, by Grace M. Warner, High School, Moline; How Can 
We Improve the Teaching of Latin in Illinois? by Effie Case, High 
School, La Grange; Derivative Teaching, What? How? by Archibald 
Smalley, Hyde Park High School, Chicago; Discussion by Miss 
Bouldin. Afternoon Session: A Day in the Life of Trimalchio’s 
Cook, by Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman’s College ; Interpretation of 
the Aeneid as a National Epic, by Professor Frank J. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Indiana 

At the Classical Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association on October 19, the following program was 
presented before a large and interested audience, with Mr. H. S. 
Schell, president of the section, presiding: “Measurements and La- 
tin,’ by Murray A. Dalman, Indianapolis; “My Experience with 
Latin Contests,” by Mary Funican, Monticello; “Some Inspirational 
Motifs in the Aeneid,” by Frank J. Miller, University of Chicago; 
“Echoes from the Boston Latin Conference,” by Lillian G. Berry, 
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Indiana University ; “Dramatizations Based on Caesar,” by Pupils of 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis. 


Kansas 

Phillipsburg.—A live Latin Club, consisting of the three Latin 
classes of the high school, has been organized under the direction of 
the Latin teacher, Mrs. Hopson. The political organization of the 
club reflects the institutions of ancient Rome. The Cicero, Caesar, 
and elementary classes are respectively senators, knights, and com- 
mons; and the official list includes consuls, praetors, aediles, questors, 
tribunes, and a censor, chosen from the appropriate groups. The 
censor’s duties are important, for those who are not making passing 
grades are not allowed to vote. Badges distinguish the different 
ranks. The senators wear a broad purple ribbon, while the plebs 
wear white. The programs consist of Latin songs and games. 


Massachusetts 

Boston.—The fourth annual luncheon of the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston was held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington 
Avenue, on Saturday, October 21. Miss Alice Van V. Brown of the 
Art Department of Wellesley College discussed the topic, “Present 
Conditions on the Adriatic,” and Mr. Hawes of the Museum, who 
during the past summer visited Austria, spoke upon the conditions in 
that country. 

Rev. Willard Reid, former president of the Club, who during the 
past summer was in Rome, touched upon the interesting discoveries 
recently in the Holy City in excavating for the Church of San 
Sebastian. Sixty steps below the present level graves were found 
plainly marked with the names of the Apostles, Peter and John. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice of Boston University, president of the 
Club, was reélected together with the other officers, with the excep- 
tion of the treasurer, Mr. Thornton Jenkins, Head Master of the 
Malden High School, who was compelled to resign on account of the 
pressure of other duties. Mr. Frank A. Kennedy, Head of the De- 
partment of Latin and German in the Girls’ High School, was elected 
in his place. 

The first meeting of the Reading Section was held in the Classical 
Library of Boston University on the evening of Nov. 17. Dr. Lund 
read selections from his translation of the Eumenides. 
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Minnesota 

Minneapolis.—Central High Latin Club has a paid membership this 
year of one hundred ten students. Mr. Charles S. Wells of the Insti- 
tute of Arts gave an address on Greek Sculpture at an October meet- 
ing and in November Miss Mary Harris’ freshman class presented 
the “Perseus and Andromeda” play. 

All of the city high schools report an increase in the Latin enroll- 
ment, especially for the first year. It has been felt by the Latin 
teachers that the promotion of the former principal of West High 
School to Assistant Superintendent, Mr. L. N. McWhorter, an ex- 
perienced Greek and Latin teacher, augurs well for classical interests 
in the city of Minneapolis. The minds of the teachers are directed 
at present to the Latin tests of the Classical Survey which are being 
tabulated and checked under the direction of Dr. Brueckner of the 
School of Education. 


Nebraska 

Omaha.—The death of Miss Susan Paxson, which occurred last 
summer, has taken from the Omaha high school a teacher whose 
influence was strongly felt throughout the Middle West. Miss Pax- 
son’s Latin plays, the first of their kind in this country, and her 
Handbook for Latin Clubs are well known to all progressive teachers. 


Ohio 

Granville—The First Annual Meeting of the Ohio Latin Confer- 
ence was held at Granville with Denison University on November 9, 
10, and 11. The program was as follows: Thursday, 2:30 P. M., 
Professor Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, presiding: Joseph C. 
Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, “Latin Rhetoric” ; Dwight 
Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, “The Imperial Devo- 
tees of the Oriental Cults”; George M. Bolling, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, “Whence Comes Our Text of Homer?’”’; Draper T. Schoon- 
over, Marietta College, “The Literary Society of Rome as seen from 
the Controversiae and Suasoriae of Seneca Rhetor”; Round Table 
Discussion, “What the Colleges Can Do to Increase the Study of 
Classics.” Thursday, 8:30 P. M.: Presentation of Kleine’s Anthony 
and Cleopatra. Friday, 8:00 A. M.: Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Conference. Friday, 9:00 A. M., Professor Frank L,. 
Clark, Miami University, presiding: Alice Dilley, Senecaville, Ohio, 
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“Latin in the Smaller High Schools”; W. T. Semple, University of 


Cincinnati, “Some Reflections on the Teaching of Classics in Eng- 


land”; Margaret Newton, Marietta, Ohio, “Adventures in a Junior 
High School Latin Club”; M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, “Among the Roman Ruins in France Today”; Frank W. 
Tear, Youngstown, Ohio, “Latin and Curriculum”; W. L. Carr, 
American Classical League, “The Classical Investigation to Date”; 
Opportunity for Resolutions. Friday, 12:00 o’clock Noon: Mound 
Builders Country Club, Newark, Ohio. A special luncheon was ar- 
ranged at the Country Club with opportunity for the members to 
visit the old Indian Mounds. Friday, 3:00 P. M., Professor John B. 
Kelso, Wooster College, presiding: Laura C. Riffe, Covington, 
Kentucky, “Cicero’s Political Attitude in the Period of the Transi- 
tion”; Wallace S. Elden, The Ohio State University, “A Roman out- 
post in the Desert”; A. W. Elliott, Supt. of Mount Vernon Public 
Schools, “An Irrepressible Subject”; Frank J. Miller, University of 
Chicago, “The 1922 Model Teacher.” Friday, 6:30 P. M.: Dinner 
given by Denison University to all members of the Ohio Latin Con- 
ference; Clark W. Chamberlain, President of Denison University, 
“Welcome”; Professor Louis E. Lord, Chairman of General Com- 
mittee, “Response”; Frank J. Miller, Editor of Classical Journal, 
“Advice.” Friday, 8:30 P. M.: Production of The Menaechmi of 
Plautus by students of Denison University under the direction of 
Professor L. R. Dean. Saturday, 9:00 A. M., Miss Alice D. Hare, 
Columbus, presiding: Business Meeting; Ida Feiel, Columbus, Ohno, 
“Some Experiments in Teaching Virgil”; Mable I. Marsh, Akron, 
Ohio, “The Latin Teacher and Her Problems”; Mrs. Clara F. Mil- 
ligan, Columbus, Ohio, “Chips from the Classroom”; Mary Helen 
Alden, Struthers, Ohio, “Some Teaching Devices for Latin”; Bertha 
Winch, Dayton, Ohio, “The Latin Laboratory”; Round Table Dis- 
cussion, “The Latin Curriculum in the High School.” 


Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh—wWe clip the following note from Professor Sage’s 
“News Letter,” which is now in its fourth volume and is rejoicing in 
its doubled space and its more than quintupled mailing list since its 
first year: 


In the current number of the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Modern 
Language Association, Dr. G. C. L. Riemer of the State Department of Public 
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Instruction sets forth the Department’s present aim regarding foreign lan- 
guages. One point of particular interest to Latin teachers is as follows: “A 
careful study of data collected in this way” (from questionnaires and reports) 
“has shown that not many small high schools can afford to offer courses in 
modern languages ... On account of this discovery the Department feels 
justified in urging that all small high schools with fewer than six teachers 
should not attempt to offer more than one foreign language. And it is advis- 
able that this language be Latin.” Dr. Riemer quotes with approval a resolu- 
tion of the Educational Congress of 1919: “The Department of Public In- 
struction should urge the various colleges of our state to give future foreign 
language teachers specific professional preparation both in method and in 
content of courses. The future teachers of foreign language should study 
the same as a major for four years in high school and for four years in 
college.” 

Here again is incentive for the Latin teacher, and also increased opportunity 
and responsibility. It is only as we show ourselves appreciative of the confi- 
dence placed in us, by justifying that confidence, that we shall retain it, and 
only by retaining it shall we maintain the position of Latin in our schools. 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens 

Two Fellowships in Greek Archaeology (called respectively the 
School Fellowship and the Fellowship of the American Institute of 
Archaeology), with a stipend of $1000 each, are awarded annually, 
mainly on the basis of examinations which are held in the latter part 
of March. Candidates for these Fellowships must make written ap- 
plication, not later than February Ist, to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, Professor Samuel E. Bassett, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., from whom all necessary information 
may be obtained. There is also awarded a Fellowship in Architec- 
ture with a stipend of $1500. Information regarding the Fellowship 
in Architecture may be had from Professor Edward Capps, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 








Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Iowa 








[The aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teachers 
are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general inter- 
est will be answered in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be 
answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same address short 
paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if they seem 
useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

A recent newspaper item quotes as follows from a report of the 
International Trade Commission of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress: “Two words contain the solution of the world’s problem in 
the international settlement in this hour of unhappy and chaotic 
uncertainty. They are ‘moratorium’ and ‘amortization’.” The two 
words are both derived from Latin, “moratorium” from morari, 
“amortization” from mors. The solution of the world’s problem is 
therefore contained in two Latin words. A word (or rather two 
words) to the wise Latin teacher is sufficient. 


Parallels 

The Fascisti have swept things before them in Italy. The revival 
of ancient terms and customs in this organization is extremely inter- 
esting. The name of the organization is taken from the fasces, the 
Roman emblem of power carried by the consul’s lictors. The Fas- 
cisti wear small replicas of fasces as the emblem of their organization 
because they stand for law and order. The organization of the Fas- 
cisti is based on that of the ancient Roman army. Sig. Mussolini, 
founder of the Fascisti, just appointed prime minister of Italy, is 
the dux. There are nineteen legions, divided into cohorts. Each 
cohort consists of two centuries commanded by centurions. Below 
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these are the decurions. The “soldiers” are divided into triarii and 
principes. 


Teaching Vocabulary 

A teacher mentioned this as her most puzzling problem, with the 
comment that a large mass of words is difficult to learn except 
through usage and that takes — There is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion as to the proper method of teaching vocabulary. I am 
inclined to favor a combination of methods. Theoretically, a pupil 
should learn his vocabulary through reading. Few words have a 
single fixed meaning. Many have almost innumerable shades of 
meaning. Practically, however, it is necessary to learn one or two 
definite meanings for a word when it is first studied. Yet the word 
should be studied at once in context, i.e., it should be read in sen- 
tences. Moreover it should be associated with English derivatives 
and related Latin words at the very outset. The derivative note- 
book previously described in the “Hints” is useful here. Special 
stress should be laid by the teachers on a relatively small group of 
important words, always remembering that the very common words 
will take care of themselves. Flash or perception cards are useful 
for drill. Vocabulary competitions, similar to spelling bees, are also 
useful. The little cards published by Eva S. Harmon, 330 Webster 
Avenue, Chicago, under the title “The Latin Vocabulary Game” are 
very useful for the individual pupil to thumb over. They cost $2.10. 
Similar cards can easily be made by any teacher. The Latin word is 
put on one side of a small card and the English on the other. When 
the student becomes thoroughly familiar with some of the words, the 
cards are set aside and attention is devoted to the others. Other 
vocabulary devices are mentioned in the “Hints” for last June. 


Charades 
The following charades created some amusement at a recent meet- 
ing of the Classical Club of the University of Iowa: 
Rubi-con (a girl named Ruby conning her lesson). 
Terence (tear-rents; holes are torn in a piece of cloth). 
Croesus (crease-us; one boy uses a flat-iron on the trousers of 
another ). 
Sinon (sign-on) and the Wooden Horse (one person has a placard 
on his back and the other rides a broomstick). 
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A Classical Room 

Several inquiries have come in about fitting up rooms, especially in 
new high schools, in imitation of ancient houses. The best answer is 
to be found in several short articles in the Classical Journal dealing 
with such a room in the Oak Park, Ill., High School. The articles 
are in Vol. V, 77, 212; XII, 275. There is an excellent picture in 
Vol. V, 193. The walls have a frieze illustrating the Odyssey. There 
is a Roman shrine, Roman tables and benches of marble, busts, 
urns, etc. 

One recalls the Pompeia at Saratoga, N. Y., an excellent replica 
of a Pompeian house. Unfortunately the venture proved unprofit- 
able and the house was neglected. Leaks in the roof caused con- 
siderable damage. In 1915 it became a private club and is now 
closed to the public. I saw it a few years ago and it still retained 
most of its interesting features, but as repairs have become necessary 
these features have disappeared. The former dining room has been 
whitewashed and is used as a billiard room. In another billiard room 
the cue rack covers a wall painting. An ancient base in the atrium 
supports a cigar stand. A phonograph, a player piano, and a stand 
for the dispensation of soft drinks contrasts oddly with the wall 
decorations, the mosaic floors and the ancient furniture. In the hand 
of the statue of a priest a cigarette had been placed. No blame at- 
taches to the present owners of the building for its present condition. 
Those of us who are interested in the Roman civilization are to blame 
for not keeping up the building as a permanent public museum. Per- 
haps in one of our large cities such a building may again be erected. 
It would be of special interest to all Latin students. 


Quips and Conundrums 

Another version of the conundrum about verbs of third and fourth 
conjugations has been sent in by a contributor who prefers to sign 
himself “In fide Latina.” It runs thus: “Why is a verb of the third 
or of the fourth conjugation likely to lose a baseball game? Because 
it cannot bunt.” This ought to appeal to the boys. 

Dr. R. C. MacMahon sends in the following quip: Est vilis ovis 
(sheep) quae non valet tribus ovis (eggs). 

Two others may be added at this time: 

Mitto tibi metulas; si vis cognoscere, vertas. (1 send you small posts; if 
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you want to understand, turn end. for end — metulas inverted gives salutem, 


“best regards’). 
Mitto tibi navem prora puppique carentem. (I send you a ship without 
prow or stern — take the first and last letter from navem, and ave, “greetings,” 


is left). 


Silencing an Attack 
In a certain state teachers of Latin were greatly bothered by the 
following jingle: 
All are dead who ever wrote it: 
All are dead who ever spoke it: 


All will die who ever learn it,— 
Blessed death, they surely earn it! 


An anonymous writer silenced this effectively by the following 
second stanza: 


But the deadest dead of all that darn it, 
Is old “Born-Short,” who couldn’t larn it. 
$o around he goes, 

And he blows and blows, 

“Down with Latin, consarn it.” 


Questions and Answers 

When a Roman was exiled, could his family accompany him? 

Yes. In Cicero’s time exile was not really a punishment in the 
positive sense. It was rather a recognized method of escaping pun- 
ishment. The only punishment in such cases was confiscation of 
property. 

How did the senators in the Senate ask for permission to speak? 

No senator, except the magistrate, could speak without an invita- 
tion of one of the presiding officers. Any one of twenty magistrates, 
either consuls, praetors, or tribunes, had the power to lay business 
before the Senate and to call upon such senators as they desired, 
usually in the order of seniority or distinction. 


Did the senators vote by standing and saying, “I do,” or by raising 
a hand, or how? 

In the course of the debate it became clear where the senators 
stood on a given question. Many senators, upon being called upon 
simply agreed with a previous speaker without rising, or else they 
took their stand near the person with whom they agreed. Very often 
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the consul interpreted the wishes of the senators without a formal 
vote. At other times he called for a vote by a division (discessio) 
i.e., those who favored the motion went to one side of the Senate 
chamber, and those who opposed went to the other side. 


Why was Catiline allowed by the censor to come into the Senate 
when his crimes were known? 

As Catiline had not been convicted of any crime he could not be 
legally kept out of the Senate. 


Did the censor prevent Catiline from standing for the consulship? 

No. In the year 66 and again in 65 there was a court action 
against him for mismanagement of the province of Africa. Such 
court action, which we might call an indictment, automatically pre- 
vented him from being a candidate for office. The action was not 
completed, however, and seems to have been undertaken by his polit- 
ical enemies merely to prevent him from running for office. 


What did Caesar mean by pabulum? 
Pabulum, like the English word fodder, is a general word for food, 
but often specifically applied to food eaten by pack animals. In most 


cases it would be hay. 
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Juliani Epistulae et Leges. Collegerunt recensuerunt I. Brpez et 
F. Cumont. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1922. Pp. XXIV, 328. Price, $3.70. 

This volume of the Editions Guillaume Budé marks a new depart- 
ure in many ways. It is the first volume of the series of Textes et 
Documents (a translation is promised later); it presents the first 
Greek author of the post-classical period; it is the first to be edited 
by other than French scholars; it is issued by the Oxford Press, the 
cover bearing the familiar palmettes of the Oxford classical texts, 
thus happily hinting at the solidarity of the Entente. It is primarily 
a work for scholars written by scholars. The two Belgian editors 
were recognized even in Germany as having a quarter of a century 
ago done perhaps the most to solve the many problems offered by 
the Letters of Julian, and this is the ripened results of their studies, 
including six hitherto unpublished-letters, two of which (Nos. 80 
and 86) are of considerable interest and importance, and a number 
of new fragments. The reviewer must leave to the better quali- 
fied a scientific estimate of their work. The praefatio, testimonia, 
etc., and apparatus criticus leave little to be desired by the general 
classicist, and the indices of sources and of proper names — one 
misses, it is true the equally helpful index rerum — will attract him 
often to the volume. The arrangement of the Letters, which is 
chronological and personal, is entirely new, but a comparative table 
minimizes the inconvenience of this feature, which is disturbing in 
spite of its logical justification. After the Letters are placed the 
Edicts ; then the fragments, poems, etc., and, finally, the spurious and 
doubtful epistles. 

What has the volume to offer to the general student and lover of 
the classics? Those who have forgotten the attractiveness of the 
apostate emperor’s brief career should reread their Gibbon. A 
philosopher become king, in so far meeting the desideratum of the 
Plato whom he loved, he failed in his chief aim, not so much because 
of the shortness of his reign as because he chose to defy a l’outrance 
a vital religion that he had come to hate because of the short-comings 
of its adherents, rather than in amity to help it assimilate the endur- 
ing elements of the cause which he championed. But the classicist 
is more interested in Julian the lover of Greek literature — of Homer 
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above all. The Letters are crammed full of quotations and loving 
references, and of echoes of the great writers. Furthermore, a man’s 
letters reveal whatever of charm his intimate personality may offer. 
Take for example Ep. 4 [46], the gem of the whole collection, in 
which Julian presents Evagrius with the little “four-acre” estate of 
his mother, where he had spent many happy days. After a charming 
picture of its situation, within sight of the Propontis, he adds: “Here, 
too, is a trifling reminder of my own gardening, low vines producing 
wine that is both fragrant and sweet. This has no need to wait for 
years to add to itself the gift of Bacchus or the Graces. No, the 
grape on the vine, the juice as it drips into the vat, smells of roses, 
and while still fresh in the jars the wine is a ‘rill of nectar,’ as Homer 
says. Why then have I not increased the acreage of vines like these? 
As it happens, I am not a very enthusiastic farmer.......... 
This is but a small gift that I am making you, dear fellow; its charm 
lies in its coming from a friend to a friend, ‘from my home to yours,’ 
to quote the inspired Pindar. 

“Please pardon any errors. I have been writing this by lamp-light.” 

SAMUEL E. Bassett 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


The Ruin of the Ancient Civilization and the Triumph of Chris- 
tianity: with some consideration of conditions in the Europe 
of today. GuciiELMo Frrrero. Translated by Tue Hon. 
Lapy WHITEHEAD. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1921. Pp. 
IV+210. 

According to Ferrero, the real cause of the ruin of ancient civiliza- 
tion was political. It was the breakdown of the principle of author- 
ity. His view may be summarized as follows. For two centuries 
after the founding of the Principate, the emperors had found a legiti- 
mate basis for their authority in the senatorial sanction, as it was 
recognized that the Senate alone could rightfully confer the imperial 
powers. But Septimius Severus disregarded the Senate’s prerogative 
and based his authority upon the support of his troops. Such a step 
meant substituting force for legitimacy as the basis of the imperial 
power, a new doctrine which was responsible for the fifty years of 
confusion between 235 and 285 B.C. This period of political dis- 
order caused the cultural and economic breakdown of ancient civili- 
zation. Diocletian tried to find a new principle of legitimacy in a 
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divine absolutism. But this principle came into conflict with the 
rising tide of Christianity and, after a brief struggle, was abandoned 
definitely by Constantine I. Constantine introduced the hereditary 
principle, and sought to use Christianity as a moral force uniting 
the empire and supporting political authority. But herein he was 
deceived, for Christianity pursued an ideal independent of politics. 
Its energies were absorbed in a new struggle, the defence of ortho- 
doxy. Deprived of this support the imperial power soon disappeared 
in the West, but maintained itself longer in the East, where absolu- 
tism was a native development. Theology was the only form of 
higher culture which survived the fall of the Roman Empire, and out 
of the intellectual unity which it created a principle of political 
authority was evolved once more. The twentieth century resembles 
the third in that it has experienced a breakdown of the principle of 
legitimate authority in the great states of continental Europe —Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Germany — and this condition threatens to bring 
about the collapse of western civilization. 

While it may be granted that the breakdown of an accepted basis 
of authority was a striking feature of third century political life and 
had very disastrous consequences, it must be kept in mind that this 
condition was not itself a first cause, but only a result of other forces 
which had been long at work undermining the political and social 
fabric of the Roman Empire. In short, Ferrero’s view is based upon 
a false estimate of the influence of the Senate and the genera! pros- 
perity of the Empire up to the close of the second century. Remove 
this basis and the theory collapses. Through ignoring the influence 
of other causes of the fall of ancient civilization, the author attains 
simplicity, but a simplicity based on distortion of facts. The sketch 
of the period from the Severi to Constantine is vivid and in general 
dependable. However, a serious omission occurs in ignoring the the- 
oretical basis which Christianity furnished to autocracy after the 
time of Constantine, while the statement regarding Severus’ use of 
the title dominus is certainly exaggerated. The translator has caught 
the spirit of the author’s style, but has employed some unusual forms 
in the rendering of Roman names and terms; e. g., Sylla (p. 28); C. 
Julius Verus Maximin (p. 30); Tribonian Gallus (p. 50); “Maze- 
ism” (p. 65) ; ediles (p. 149). 

A. E. R. Boax 
Tue University oF MICHIGAN 
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